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CURRENT COMMENT. 


So Nikolai Lenin has died in his bed at last! It seems odd 
that he who was killed so tediously many times in the 
newspapers in 1918 and i919 should have lived to be- 
come the dean among European premiers. It is almost 
a truism now to say that he was the only statesman of 
quality to emerge from the war. He seems to have been 
one of those rare persons who can accommodate a far- 
reaching vision to an acute sense of immediate realities; 
he was at once a dreamer and a practical man of affairs. 
He persistently tested his theories by facts, and when he 
discovered that the facts would not fit with the theories, he 
remoulded the theories. During the three and one-half 
rending years when he held the reins in Russia he not 
infrequently made grievous mistakes, both of calculation 
and of policy, but he always seemed to be the first to 
recognize his mistakes and exploit them. 
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THE best tribute to him is the fact that throughout the revo- 
lution his leadership was never once contested. On occa- 
sion a majority of his colleagues disagreed with his policy, 
as a‘ the surrender of Brest-Litovsk, but in the end his 
shrewd common sense and his relentless sincerity won 
them to his views. As a leader he inherited nothing but 
chaos and starvation, and to these were added hostile for- 
eign intrigues and invasions. Under such conditions he 
set himself to the task of building a new society, teaching 
his incorrigible revolutionary followers the unaccustomed 
tasks of management and construction, making Russia un- 
der the new conditions a going concern. “If we can not 
restore Russia our way,” he would say, “the capitalists will 
come in and deservedly hang us all, and then they will do 
it their way.” He lived to see Russia raised to a state of 
more robust health than its neighbours, at peace, and with 
its resources essentially intact. 


Ir has been a year and a half since illness removed Lenin 
from active participation in the Government, and his pass- 
ing now is likely to make little change. Intellectually, his 
surviving associates form an unusual group, and there is 
no reason to suppose that his party will suddenly dis- 
integrate. If the new economic policy has to be carried to 
the length of bartering away to privilege a considerable 


proportion of the resources of Russia, it is only a question 
of time when privilege must rule in the Kremlin. During 
the next year or two it will be possible to discover whether 
Lenin’s famous revolutionary retreat towards private con- 
cessions and State capitalism has indeed saved the original 
communal idea or has merely brought it to the end of its 
journey. 


THE obituaries of Lenin in the newspapers were more 
than usually amusing. All the old horrendous relics of 
Riga and Helsingfors, even to the poor decrepit “nation- 
alization of women,” were refurbished for the occasion. 
Particular emphasis was laid on the outworn fraud that 
Lenin returned to Russia from his exile in Switzerland 
as a paid agent of the German Kaiser. Events have suffi- 
ciently discredited this yarn, and the recent memoirs of 
General Hoffmann, the German commander in Russia, 
would seem to have given it a final quietus. A friend has 
called our attention to an interesting passage in Professor 
E. A. Ross’s book on the Russian revolution, which throws 
some further light on the matter. Says Professor Ross: 
“The party in which Lenin returned to Russia via Ger- 
many comprised thirty-two Russian immigrants, of whom 
nineteen were Bolsheviki. Inasmuch as the British 
Government would not allow them to return to their 
country by routes which it controlled, Martov, who is no 
Bolshevik, suggested that they try to procure a passage 
through Germany in return for German and Austrian pris- 
oners of war interned in Russia. The idea was acted upon 
and a written agreement was drawn up between the Swiss 
Socialist Internationalist, Fritz Platten, and the German 
Minister in Switzerland.” We did not notice in the obitu- 
aries any reference to Professor Ross’s explanation, and 
perhaps that was too much to expect. Among the New 
York papers, the Tribune produced the most highly imagi- 
native biography, including the “nationalization of women,” 
which no other paper had the hardihood to mention, and 
also the discovery “that there is ground for the belief that 
he was originally named Vladimir Ilitch Ulianoy.” 


Hap any private citizen offered an exhibit of the condi- 
tion of the farmers such as is contained in Mr. Coolidge’s 
special message to Congress, it would have been generally 
accepted as a plain intimation that American agriculture, 
in the wheat-growing States at least, is bankrupt. There 
is no reason why the same conclusion should not be drawn 
now that the President himself has spoken. In spite of 
repeated and long-continued warning, farmers who had 
land that would grow wheat have gone on raising wheat 
to the exclusion of everything else, all the time with 
diminishing returns, first of profits, then of mere replace- 
ment of outlay. Regardless of the most elementary eco- 
nomic facts, they have supported protective tariffs which 
raised the cost of everything that was produced at home, 
and at the same time have continued to grow wheat for 
export, to be sold in competition with wheat grown at less 
cost in other parts of the world. Now, with the end of 
the string in sight, the farmers turn out to be mortgaged 
for all they are worth, many farmers are staying on only 
by sufferance of their creditors, and there is neither credit 
nor money for the chauges and equipment needed to en- 
able them to diversify their crops. i 
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Senator BrooKHArtT deals very gently with Mr. Coolidge 
in saying that the Presidential recommendations come six 
months too late. He would have been well within the 
truth if he had said six years or six decades. What Mr. 
Coolidge proposes as a remedy for agricultural bank- 
ruptcy is a virtual subsidizing of the farmer. The War 
Finance Corporation, whose powers he would extend from 
31 March to 31 December, is to make such loans as it 
properly may, and the banks and railways are apparently 
to shoulder what is left of the burden. Further, in dis- 
tricts in which banks themselves have gone under as 
agriculture has failed, the banks are to be helped to their 
feet again. It seems to be assumed that the farmers whose 
shaky legs are to be helped out with the Government’s 
crutches will change their methods and diversify their 
crops, that railway-rates will be made altogether favour- 


able, and that if wheat is no longer raised for export, a 


home market can be surely counted upon for whatever 1s 
raised in its place. All this is only another vicious round 
of makeshifts, utterly useless as a remedy as long as the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff on the one hand and an unin- 
telligent system of Federal, State and local taxation on 
the other, continue to squeeze the farmer between them. 
If it can subsist only by artificial respiration, it were 
better to have American agriculture die and be over with 
it, so that the country may the more quickly set about 
putting the industry of food-production on a rational basis. 


In his recent address in New York Secretary Hughes dis- 
cussed various phases of foreign policy, and it is fair to 
assume that he spoke with a sincere desire to furnish en- 
lightenment to a population whose ignorance of interna- 
tional affairs he has repeatedly deplored. If Mr. Hughes’s 
exposition seemed to the layman highly technical and 
rather dull, as well as not deeply informative, that should 
not be blamed against Mr. Hughes’s honesty of intention, 
but should be laid to his temperament and his official posi- 
tion. Unfortunately Mr. Hughes is painfully technical by 
nature. He is one of those officials who needs must bore 
us from within. In addition, as the head of the State De- 
partment, in discussing matters of foreign policy he labours 
under such severe inhibitions that his utterances must seem 
artificial. 


Mr. Hucues’s explanation of American intervention in 
the Mexican imbroglio was perhaps the most interesting 
point of his speech, for it reveals his conception of his 
Department as a sort of international policeman, inspired 
by a higher intelligence to regulate the affairs of our 
lesser neighbours. “In standing for Constitutional proce- 
dure and frowning upon attempts to conduct political cam- 
paigns by force of arms,” he declared, “we create no pre- 
cedent that embarrasses us. In aiding stability 
in this hemisphere, in throwing our influence in a highly 
correct manner in favour of the development of Constitu- 
tional Government and against unwarrantable uprisings, 
in protecting the legitimate freedom of commerce, we are 
making the greatest contribution directly within our power, 
and in accord with our established traditions and manifest 
interest, to the cause of world-péace.” 


Tuts is all very pretty, but obviously Mr. Hughes arro- 
gates to his Department far-reaching dictatorial preroga- 
tives which could be exercised righteously only under a 
divine inspiration. Unfortunately American Secretaries 
of State are not selected by the Deity, but through the 
familiar political processes of give and take. They are, 
we fear, likely to consider such matters ag “freedom of 
commerce” and “our national interest” to the exclusion of 
such vulgar considerations as self-determination and the 
right of even lesser peoples to. seek their own destinies, 


and, it may be, conserve their own resources. It is prob- | 


ably a long time since Mr. Hughes read an interesting 
document published in July, 1776, by Americans who rated — 
liberty and self-determination above the sanctity of the © 
recognized social establishment, above stability, even above — 
commerce and peace. A re-perusal of this violent and dis- — 
turbing declaration might give him a broader and more 

humane view of “our established traditions.” 


Tue signature of the treaty, under which the United — 
States acquires a right to search British vessels beyond — 
the three-mile limit, marks another step in the programme 
of the American prohibition-fanatics of making all crea- 
tion dry. The specification of an hour’s sailing-distance 
from the coast as the limit within which a search may 
be made, will deceive nobody; the appropriation of the 
high seas has begun, and the first nation deliberately to 
encroach upon.them is the United States. The circum- 
stances in which the treaty was signed, moreover, are an 
impertinence if not an insult. The treaty was negotiated, 
on the part of Great Britain, by Sir Auckland Geddes, 
then British Ambassador under the Government of Mr. 
Baldwin. It was signed a few hours after the Baldwin 
Government had given place to a Labour Government 
under Mr. MacDonald, and before the new Government 
had met the House of Commons; Sir Auckland Geddes, 
in the meantime, having resigned his office and returned 
to this country only to take leave. One hardly knows 
which body should come in for the greater contempt at 
the hands of right-thinking people; the Senate, if it shall 
ratify the treaty, or the MacDonald Government, if it — 
shall accept the legacy thus impudently thrust upon it. 


In frankness and sincerity, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s in- 
terview in the Paris Quotidien is a notable departure for 
the head of a Government. “We blame you,’ says Mr. 
MacDonald, “for the occupation of the Ruhr, which, in 
our belief, is the principal cause of the economic distress 
in which England is struggling to-day The 
moral and financial encouragement you are giving to arma- 
ment in certain small nations tends, in our general belief, 
to render another war inevitable.” These are true words 


and courageous, and they are re-enforced by Mr. Mac- — 


Donald’s belief that despite the political differences super- 
imposed on them, the real desires and needs of the French 
and British peoples are essentially in harmony, though 
there can be no peace in the world as long as Governments 
are enmeshed in “the prejudice and trickeries of the old 
diplomacy” and nations confront one another under arms. 
Mr. MacDonald expresses the hope that the League of 
Nations can be remoulded into an effective solvent for the 
present evils. This seems to us superficial, even though 
Mr. MacDonald contemplates a League altogether differ- 
ent from the present sorry sham. We see little ground for 
hope that the League is capable of any decent transforma- 
tion. At best it can but serve as a clearing-house for the 
more powerful Governments, a pooling-place for imperial- 
ist rivalries. Short of a profound change in the very 
foundations of the social organizations which the Govern- 
ments represent, we can see little prospect of a change 
in the essential character of the League. That change can 


scarcely be effected by the good intentions of one or even — 


a dozen socialist prime ministers serving under the old 
order. 


Tue political manceuvres of M. Poincaré as the French 
election approaches are so obvious that they deceive no 
one in France, and they ought not to deceive anyone here 
or elsewhere. Between the reorganized Left bloc, of which 
M. Edouard Herriot is nominally the head, and the bloc 
national, there is about as much difference as there is in 
this country between the Republican and Democratic 
parties; that is to say, there is no essential difference of — 
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principle at all. The Left bloc is in a minority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, but it is at one with M. Poincaré 
in all the main principles of his foreign policy, and has no 
domestic policy that is clearly distinguishable from his. 
The stormy debates that are taking place inthe Chamber, 
accordingly, are little more than pre-election fireworks set 
off by an Opposition that wants to become the Government, 
but that would act pretty much as the present Government 
has acted if it were itself in power. It is easy to under- 
stand why the Communists have refused to ally themselves 
with the Left bloc notwithstanding the presence in it of 
the so-called extreme radical Socialists, the Communists 
rightly holding that these are radical only in name. 


THE agreement which has been concluded between the 
Vatican and the French Government in regard to the 
administration of church property in France is not likely 
to remove the religious issue from French politics. Under 
the so-called separation laws of 1905-1908, all the prop- 
erty of the Roman Catholic Church in France was taken 
over by the Government, Church schools were interdicted, 
and various religious orders were expelled. Provision 
was made for the continued use of the churches as places 
of worship, but all State subsidies were withdrawn, and 
school-buildings, monasteries and convents were for the 
most part turned over to the communes for secular pur- 
poses. The agreement which has just been made, after 
some two years of negotiation, does not return any of 
this property to the church, but permits it to be bought 
by diocesan associations formed under the direction of the 
bishops. Moderate Catholics have all along been inclined 
to accept such a compromise, on the ground that it em- 
bodies all that the Church could hope to get; but ‘the 
“die-hard” bishops have openly opposed it, as have the 
friends of such of the religious orders as are still excluded. 
The anti-clerical following, on the other hand, objects as 
violently as ever to any restoration of clerical influence 
in France, particularly in the schools. On the whole, 
therefore, the Poincaré Government has not greatly eased 
its thorny path by the conclusion of what is widely inter- 
preted as an alliance with the Pope. 


Ir any further proof were needed of the responsibility of 
France for the Separatist agitation in the Rhineland, the 
report of Mr. Robert Clive, the British Consul-General at 
Munich, who investigated the situation at the direction of 
his Government, should afford it abundantly. Mr. Clive’s 
inquiry makes clear what has all along been more than 
suspected, namely: that the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the Rhineland provinces are opposed not only 
to separation from the Reich, but to political agitation of 
any kind; and that the movement to set up a Rhineland 
republic would never have amounted even to a flash in the 
pan if it had not been from first to last aided and abetted 
by the French authorities of occupation. The Poincaré 
Government has had a good deal to say about the sanctity 
of treaties and the obligation to keep faith, and has done 
its best to represent its invasion of the Ruhr as not only a 
righteous but also a strictly legal action; yet it stands 
convicted of scheming to violate the Treaty of Versailles 
by dismembering Germany, and of using its armed forces 
to uphold conspirators, protect thugs and strong-arm men, 
and prevent a whole population from resisting. It is a 
weighty responsibility, not likely to be forgotten when next 
the “high purposes” of France are at issue. 


Tue Board of Trustees of Wellesley College have evolved 
a scheme of faculty representation in the government of 
the college that suggests the elusive performances of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. A representative of the faculty, 
it is announced, selected by a committee of that body and 
approved by the Board, is to sit with the trustees as one 


of their regular members, and will be expected to present 
the faculty point of view when matters relating to faculty 
or students are discussed. He (or she) will not be a 
member of the faculty, however, but will be chosen from 
the ranks of graduates or former teachers. Just how a 
person who is not a member of the faculty, or perhaps 
never has been a member, is to keep up with the faculty 
“point of view” is not explained, and at this distance the 
scheme looks very much like a joke. We can well under- 
stand, however, why the new plan should be hailed as 
“without precedent in American colleges,” and for the 
sake of faculties one may hope that it will not be followed. 


THE report that the authorities of Vassar College have 
granted to members of the faculty ‘complete freedom of 
research, instruction and utterance upon matters of 
opinion” (we quote from a dispatch in the New York 
World), seems to amount to an admission that such 
freedom had not previously been enjoyed. As it would 
hardly be possible to show that the freedom in question 
had ever been voluntarily surrendered, the faculty are 
apparently to be congratulated upon the recovery of stolen 
goods. A qualifying provision that the activities of teach- 
ers shall be kept “within the limits of national and State 
laws” is superfluous, since the obligation to obey the law 
is one of the understood liabilities of citizenship; but the 
further announcement that “the teachers’ exercise of the 
tights and obligations of a citizen and a member of the 
community shall in no way be affected by their position 
with the college” is plain impertinence. The real test of 
this “new freedom” will not come when some professor 
runs for office or is accused of forging a check, but when 


he says or does something that offends a rich donor or an 
influential trustee. 


Mr. Rocer W. Basson, the well-known statistician, com- 
menting in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
on the exceptionally large number of young men who are 
going to college, suggests that the rush may in part be 
explained by the reluctance of fathers who are business 
men to have their sons go into business any sooner than is 
necessary. According to Mr. Babson, the present condi- 
tions of business-life, thanks primarily to our vicious sys- 
tem of taxation, do not offer a satisfying career to a high- 
minded man. If Mr. Babson’s suggestion is well founded, 
the intimation from President Lowell of Harvard and 
others, that college admissions must be restricted because 
of sheer physical inability to care for any more students, 
promises to grind the crowd of business-born aspirants 
between the upper and the nether millstones. President 
Lowell is quoted as saying that the difficulty can not ‘be 
met by competitive examinations, because students of 
superficial brilliance are likely to succeed in examinations 
where those of more solid qualities may fail. It would 
seem to be in order for the institutions which are 
threatened with inundation to devise admission-tests which 
should show, presumptively at least, whether or not a 
candidate is fit for a college or university course, and not 
content themselves with devices that any bright lad can 
circumvent if he has the right kind of coach. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


A LAST WORD TO OUR READERS. 


Tue Freeman will discontinue publication on 5 March 
with its 208th number. That issue will mark the close 
of its fourth year and its eighth volume. That this 
announcement will be received with regret by most of 
our readers can not be doubted after the expressions 
of friendly interest to which they have accustomed 
us; and the regret on the side of those responsible for 
this publication is keen, too. In four years the Free- 
man has become a fellowship of fine minds in all parts 
of the globe, and we humbly believe that with its pass- 
ing a vitalizing force passes. 

For four years this experiment in publishing an 
absolutely free paper, whose views on public questions 
were grounded in a sound philosophy, whose principles 
of life and art were those of enlightened, radical men 
and women who regard change as a law of growth, 
has been conducted disinterestedly, with unusual de- 
votion, by workers who looked for no profit other 
than that implicit in the work itself. 

Without unbecoming assurance we point to the 
achievement of four years as a demonstration of the 
validity of our ambition and our beliefs: the Freeman 
is a success. The paper was a gift to the American 
people, a gift as real as hospitals, laboratories, colleges, 
and other public services supported by wealthy citizens, 
and more valuable from the point of view of civiliza- 
tion than many of these. 

The Freeman is a success: an organ of critical 
opinion is possible if people want it. Having proved 
what can be done, the Freeman retires at the highest 
point of its circulation, confident that its eight volumes 
represent a valuable contribution to journalism, a proof 
of the potential capacity of America in culture, and 
a worthy token of its founder’s citizenship. Helen 
Swift Neilson, who, for the first time since the incep- 
tion of the Freeman, permits her name to be used, 
agreed to support the Freeman for three years, during 
which time it was hoped that a body of readers suffi- 
ciently large to justify a continuance would be found. 
She voluntarily added one year to that gift; and now, 
as the paper ceases to be, she joins with the editors 
and the publisher in thanking the friends whose favour 
and co-operation it has found. Their compensation 
lies in the knowledge of what the Freeman has meant 
to thousands during four years, and a fuller reward 
will come when the American people, wanting a 
magazine of ideas, imagination and humour, will turn 
back to the Freeman for inspiration and for a pattern. 


AN HONOURABLE APPEAL. 


WE publish this week, from the pen of Mr. E. D. 
Morel, the first of a series of three articles appealing 
for Anglo-American co-operation to save Europe 
from disaster and mankind from another war. We 
commend these articles to the earnest attention of our 
readers; and all the more because this paper is now, 
as the term goes, as strongly anti-interventionist as it 
has ever been. If Mr. Morel were a nationalist propa- 
gandist with an ax to grind, we should not regard his 
work as worth our readers’ time and eyesight. He is, 
however, in the first place, the best-informed man on 
international affairs that one could find in England, 
possibly in the world; and in the second place, his 
integrity and disinterestedness have been established by 


the most exacting tests covering fully twenty years of | 


public life. Hence, upon any open question what- 
ever—and American intervention in Europe is clearly 
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an open question—Mr. Morel is entitled to every ad- 
vantage in convincing our readers, even if on one or 
two little points, perhaps, he does not quite succeed in 
convincing us. 

Mr. ‘Morel’s appeal, moreover, leads directly up to 
half a dozen definite proposals, which will appear at 
the end of his third article, for reciprocal concession 
between the British Government and ours. He offers 
what is at least a debatable programme; one which 
contemplates a measure of concession on the side of 
his own Government as well as on the side of ours. 
We can not commend this too highly; we appreciate 
its unusualness as much as its fairness. We have 
repeatedly complained about the work of British 
propagandists in this country—of Mr. Lloyd George, 
for example, and a multitude of persons less notorious 
who have infested our shores—and may we say to 
our English friends that it is their quality of indefinite- 
ness and shiftiness which most exasperates us? Again 
and again we have raised the question, Just what do 
you want the United States to do? It is all very well 
to talk about justice, peace, generosity, traditional 
Anglo-American friendship and the hands across the 
sea, but in the present instance, just what do you think 
those things mean that the United States should do? 

If any one of these evangelizing brethren ever gave 
a definite answer to this question, we never heard’ of 
it. We take leave to think that they do not dare at- 
tempt to give one; for if they proposed that the United 
States should concede something to the cause of peace, 
the logical reply would be, Very well; and now may 
we ask what you propose to concede to the cause of 
peace? The idea of these persons, as well as intel- 
ligent Americans can make it out, is that in the cause 
of peace the United States should risk a fight with 
the French in order that the English might trade with 
Germany again; or that the United States, in the 
cause of peace, should chevy France out of its loot 
from the late war and permit the British to keep theirs ; 
or, again, that the United States should cancel the 
British indebtedness, in the cause of peace, and thereby 
put England in the way of more money to spend on 
the development of military resources in the armament- 
race with the French. 

To us, this kind of thing is specious and disgusting, 
and if we have spoken harshly of its promoters we 
can not regret it. But when an honest man comes for- 
ward with proposals that are definite enough to be 
negotiable, he should have all the more scrupulous 
consideration by reason of the innumerable dishonest 
attempts that have already been made upon American 
good will. Furthermore, Mr. Morel is not only 
recommended by his integrity and ability, which are 
quite enough, but his words take on perhaps a slight 
additional significance from the fact that he is to hold 
an important position in the Foreign Office under the 
new Government. 

In the article which we put before our readers in 
this issue, we must demur somewhat at Mr. Morel’s 
logic. We are in entire agreement with his prognosis. 
Every danger that he sees, we see. We believe 
heartily, as he does, that everything should be done 
that can be done to avert these dangers. But when 
Mr. Morel lays it down at the outset of his article 
that the British and American peoples have a special 
common interest and a special joint responsibility in 
this matter, we can not quite follow him. We refer 
to his third and fourth paragraphs, and ask our read- 
ers to turn to them so that we need not take up space 
by quoting. Mr. Morel’s notion appears to be that 
because the British and American Governments laid 
stress on one kind of lie rather than another, “a link 
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was here forged between the two peoples, and a joint 
liability incurred, etc.” This astonishing non sequitur, 
we must regretfully remark, does not strengthen Mr. 
Morel’s plea, and we hope that he will not employ 
it again. Mr. Morel suggests waiving discussion of 
the war-Governments’ sincerity, and putting aside as 
irrelevant the fact that the peoples turned upon these 
Governments and kicked them out—with commend- 
able promptness in the case of Mr. Wilson, less 
promptly in that of Mr. Lloyd George. But these are 
the very matters that can not be waived. Each Gov- 
ernment concerned in the war told any kind of lie that 
would be effective. The reason why Mr. Morel’s 
Government and ours laid stress on one kind of lie 
was obviously that it would serve their purpose better 
than another. No one in our country was more than 
momentarily taken in by this lie, and we doubt that 
anyone anywhere was greatly taken in by it. In al- 
most no time every one on this side of the water at 
least, knew that it was a lie and knew why it was 
told, and acted accordingly towards those who told it. 
We can not see that the mere quality or order of 
the lie carries any such logical consequences as Mr. 
Morel ascribes to it. We mention this merely because 
there are so many good reasons for a closer relation 
between the two peoples that we dislike to see him 
making so much of a bad one. 

And now in commending Mr. Morel’s words to our 
readers, we ask him in turn to consider the words of 
another Englishman who devoted his life and abilities 
to the same cause that claims Mr. Morel—Richard 
Cobden. Peace, said Cobden, is best brought about 
by “as much intercourse as possible betwixt peoples 
and as little as possible betwixt Governments”—yes, 
even betwixt Governments as enlightened and inter- 
nationally-minded as ever Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
could draft out of the ranks of the apostles and 
prophets or from the hosts of the angels themselves. 
Everything that tends towards this method we are for; 
everything that tends against it, we are against. If 
Mr. Morel’s proposals can be shown to tend towards 
this method, we shall be for them; and when we pub- 
lish them two weeks hence, we shall comment upon 
them in the light of Cobden’s great principle. 


TEAPOT DOME. 


AT its best, the incident of Teapot Dome is a minor 
phase of the system of using political power to enrich 
privilege at the expense of the general population. Be- 
side the tariff-thievery, for instance, it sinks into in- 
significance; for if Mr. Sinclair and his associates 
capitalize their share of the spoils of Teapot Dome at 
$100 million, the tariff-law enables privileged bene- 
ficiaries to mulct the American people to the tune of 
billions of dollars each year. Mr. Fall’s oil-leases, 
however, are of interest in giving an intimate view of 
the relationhip between privilege and politics. In hunt- 
ing for personal scapegoats the newspapers have some- 
what obscured this view; we shall therefore attempt a 
brief clarification. 

Mr. Harding, it will be recalled, organized his official 
family in large measure on what might be called the 
pal system. Pal Daugherty became Attorney-General, 
Pal Weeks went to the War Department, Pal Denby to 
the Navy Department, Pal Fall became head of the 
Department of the Interior. The President’s chief 
political advisers appeared to be Pal Daugherty and Pal 
Ned McLean, a wealthy newspaper-proprietor of 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Fall had been a Senator; and 
in that capacity he had distinguished himself in advo- 
cating the transfer of public resources to private inter- 


ests and in occasional attacks on the sovereignty of 
Mexico, where his old friend Mr. Edward L. Doheny 
f (alifornia had such extensive interests. 

As soon as he entered the Cabinet, Mr. Fall pro- 
ceeded to act on his principles of domestic policy. The 
Navy Department, he found, was holding three great 
oil-reserves, two in California, and one, the so-called 
Teapot Dome field, in Wyoming. As a result of the 
war, naval experts had decided that oil was the life- 
blood of naval preparedness, and it had become an 
accepted point of policy that these reserves must be 
held inviolate against the day when the imperialist com- 
mitments of the State Department should involve us 
in another conflict. Mr. Fall, however, did not let this 
consideration deter him. He got these reserves trans- 
ferred to his own| Department, and then hastily set 
about turning them over to private interests for ‘“de- 
velopment}’ The contracts were signed in April, 1922, 
with Mr. Sinclair getting the pumping rights for Tea- 
pot Dome, and Mr. Doheny for California. Mr. 
Daugherty pronounced the arrangements legal,.and Mr. 
Tarding and his Cabinet gave them an official benison. 
According to Mr. Walsh of Montana, chairman of the 
investigating committee of the Senate, the Government 
will get six per cent of the oil, and the private operators 
the remainder ; and according to Senator Caraway, also 
of the investigating committee, what with one clause 
and another, the Government will have to pay some- 
thing for even its six per cent. 

Apparently, however, the associated pals in Mr. 
Harding’s Cabinet had no misgivings. “The matter 
rested until some impertinent investigators began to 
remark the notable change in Mr. Fall’s financial status. 
Before he entered Mr. Harding’s Cabinet, Mr. Fall was 
so poor that he was unable to pay the taxes on his lands 
in New Mexico; but after he entered on his secretarial 
duties at a modest official salary, he in 1 acquired 


flocks and herds and a princely domain/ The Sena- 
torial committee was assured by Mr. Sinclair that he 
had never had any personal financial dealings with Mr. 
Fall. The committee then called upon Mr. Fall to ex- 
plain this affluence, and he replied readily that while he 
had never received any cash or favours from either Mr. 
Sinclair or Mr. Doheny, he had in 1921 borrowed 
$100,000 from Mr. McLean. Mr. McLean was un- 
able personally to confirm this. He hired Mr. A. 
Mitchell Palmer, Mr. Wilson’s Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and later Mr. Wilson’s Attorney-General and 
entrepreneur of the Red Peril, to explain that he was 
ill at Palm Beach—along with Mr. Fall—and could 
not face the cold northern blasts. “In 1921 I loaned 
Fall $100,000 on his personal note,” telegraphed Mr. 
McLean. Senator Walsh, however, is both energetic 
and sceptical, and this did not satisfy him. He slipped 
aboard a train for Palm Beach, and after he had a talk 
with Mr. McLean, the latter remembered that while he 
had given Mr. Fall checks for $100,000, Mr. Fall re- 
turned them unused with the information that he had 
obtained money in another quarter. 

Senator Walsh’s brisk fishing-expedition in the 
South brought some interesting developments. Mr. 
Sinclair suddenly departed for Europe. The Palm 
Beach colony shook itself and disclosed Mr. Doheny, 
Mr. Fall and Colonel Zevely, Mr. Sinclair’s personal 
negotiator, all scurrying for Washington, leaving Mr. 
McLean sitting on the sands alone. Mr. Doheny ap- 
peared before the committee to reveal himself as the 
unknown altruist who had loaned Mr. Fall $100,000 
in the autumn of 1921, just before the oil-leases were 
negotiated. The loan was in cold cash, on an un- 
secured, non-interest-bearing note. With Teapot Dome 
on the front pages, young Mr. Archibald Roosevelt 
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hastened from the Sinclair offices in New York to de- 
clare that he did not like the look of things, especially 
as Mr. Sinclair’s private secretary had confided to him 
that $68,000 had been sent from Mr. Sinclair to the 
foreman of Mr. Fall’s ranch. Mr. Roosevelt had been 
an officer of the Sinclair outfit since 1919, when he re- 
turned from the war and heard that his brother Theo- 
dore “knew a chap in the oil business” who would give 
Archibald a position. The chap proved to be Mr. Harry 
F. Sinclair; and later, after Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
became Assistant Secretary of the Navy, by an interest- 
ing coincidence he had an active part in the nego- 
tiations which’ resulted in the transfer of the naval oil- 
reserves from the Navy Department to the tender 
mercies of Mr. Fall. Close on young Mr. Archibald 
Roosevelt’s heels came Mr, Sinclair’s private secretary 
with the statement that he told Mr. Roosevelt, not that 
Mr. Sinclair had sent Mr. Fall’s foreman $68,000, but 
that he had sent “six or eight cows”; and later he cor- 
rected this by stating that what he really tried to tell 
Mr. Roosevelt was that he. had sent $68,000 to Mr. 
Sinclair’s foreman, covering salary and bonuses for a 
certain part of the year. As an interesting culmina- 
tion to these pleasantries came the genial Colonel 
Zevely with the word that in June, 1923, he had passed 
$25,000 of Mr. Sinclair’s money over to Mr. Fall as 
a loan which, like Mr. Doheny’s loan, was unsecured 
and without interest. It was further developed that 
Mr. Fall had already been employed at a generous 
allowance by Mr. Sinclair, and was about to be em- 
ployed on exceedingly liberal terms of compensation 
by Mr. Doheny. 


II 


We are not particularly interested in the corrupt- 
ibility of Mr. Fall or the belated conscientiousness of 
Mr. Archibald Roosevelt, or the personal ethics of Ted, 
Ed or Harry. We are highly interested, however, in 
the fact that all our patriotic gentlemen in high poli- 
tical office who are incessantly preaching preparedness 
and demanding more and more millions to defend us 
against invasion, made no objection to an arrangement 
whereby Messrs. Sinclair and Doheny, to their own 
profit, were permitted to pump away the very life- 
blood of naval preparedness. It is true that Mr. Fall 
had a report from an accommodating geologist that 
some private well outside the Teapot reservation was 
likely to drain away the navy’s oil; but even if this 
were a possibility it was strange that the ardent apostles 
of preparedness did not attempt to chevy this private 
well out of its strategic position rather than surrender 
the rest of the reserves to Messrs. Sinclair and Doheny. 
Mr. Harding was always chanting solemn hymns to 
preparedness; Mr. Coolidge took up the theme vigor- 
ously in his first address to Congress; Mr. Fall was ar- 
dent in the cause; the Roosevelt boys inherited it as a 
family religion, and Theodore has made it the theme of 
considerable eloquence before chambers of commerce 
and the like; Mr. Denby even proposes in the interests 
of preparedness, to annex the North Pole and estab- 
lish in that region—presumably with the aid of private 
contractors—a number of airplane-bases. Why, one 
wonders, were these patriots not stirred when Mr. 
Fall was bartering away preparedness by the millions 
of gallons to Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Doheny? Why was 
Mr. Coolidge, who is so indignant and vigorous now, 
not moved to protest when the matter was before Mr. 
Harding’s Cabinet? One must conclude that prepared- 
ness is governed by principles of political relativity. It 
is a virtue only when it implies a purchase at the public 
expense from private groups; it is not a virtue when it 
implies conserving public resources that are coveted by 


private groups. In other words, to paraphrase the 


words of Big Tim Sullivan to Grover Cleveland: | 


on a celebrated occasion: “What is preparedness 


ong pals?” 
] Teer is also the case of Mr. Daugherty, who gave 


is legal blessing to the arrangements of Mr. Fall. Mr. 
Daugherty is the watchdog of our sacred political in- 
stitutions. He constantly gives tongue against critical 
persons, and he maintains a great police bureau to hunt 
them down and slam them into jail. Where was Mr. 
Daugherty when the oil went out? Who can explain 
his silence when Mr, Fall and his friends were con- 
summating plans that would bring our political institu- 


tions into such disrepute that the wildest bolshevik ’ 


agitator must be struck dumb with envy? 

Equally astonishing is the sudden vocality of the 
leaders of the Democratic machine. Here is Chairman 
Hull of the Democratic National Committee abruptly 
bursting with righteous indignation. Mr. Hull shivers 
with morality over this Republican scandal, but he 
never turned a hair when his Democratic associates 
during the war permitted the profiteers to strip Uncle 
Sam until the patient old gentleman was left with 
scarcely a shirt to cover his nakedness. Mr. Hull sends 
forth a noble blast about the enormity of anointing 
with crude oil Messrs. Sinclair and Doheny, but he did 
not whisper a protest when the Democratic gentlemen 
in charge of the German patents seized during the war, 
bestowed them for a song on a concern in which they 
subsequently secured fat offices. Mr. Hull is no more 
impressive than some of the Republican brethren who 
are now frantically calling on Mr. Coolidge to end the 
uproar by sacrificing some one to the great god Demos. 
Five Republican Congressmen from Kansas, headed 
by Mr. Tincher, have urged Mr. Coolidge to start head- 
hunting. Mr. Tincher and his associates are amazed 
at the revelations indicating that Mr. Fall gave away 
public property; but on the first day of the current 
session the same Mr. Tincher introduced eleven bills 
providing for private pensions or emoluments out of 
the public till, and thirty-nine bills providing that towns 


and villages in his district be embellished with German 


cannon at the public expense! 

Well, we may expect a bit of head-hunting. In such 
cases it is the custom to find a scapegoat on whose brow 
the sins of privilege can be unloaded, so that the system 
may go unscathed. Ordinarily the crowning point of 
the farce would be reached with Pal Daugherty prose- 
cuting Pal Fall! Senator Walsh, however, has taken 
pains to point out that Mr. Daugherty’s connexion with 
the affair is enough already, while the plain-spoken 
Senator Caraway has expressed the opinion that, to 
judge by Mr. Daugherty’s record in matters of public 
scandal, privileged interests could even buy the White 
House and carry it off without much fear of the 


Attorney-General’s office. These criticisms have raised © 


embarrassments, and besides, this is a Presidential year ; 
so Mr. Daugherty has withdrawn beyond the three-mile. 
limit, and it is announced that two eminently respect- 
able attorneys, one a supporter of the Democratic ma- 
chine and one a supporter of the Republican machine, 
will be selected as pinch-hitters for his office, presum- 
ably at regular political rates. Thus all will be delight- 
fully reassuring and bi-partisan, and Teapot Dome wih 
be like those neutral zones in which the soldiers of the 
hostile armies in the world-war exchanged cigarettes. 
This will be an attractive diversion, but perhaps it will 
not altogether obscure the valuable object-lesson, un- 
covered by Senator Walsh and his associates, in the 
ethical processes of politicians and practical men, and 
their reflection in the whole disreputable and thieving 
business of government by politics. 


[6 February, 1924 s 
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PIECES OF SILVER. 


Nor the least interesting of the documents which the 
Russian Communist officials have dug out of the 
Tsarist archives are those published during the past 
few months, revealing the business-arrangements made 
between the Tsar’s Government and a section of the 
French press, about the time the Tsarist ministers 
were seeking loans to finance the Russo-Japanese war 
and to keep the Russian masses in a proper state of 
repression and terror. The arrangements whereby a 
number of French newspapers were corrupted into 
supporting the Russian loan were made largely in 1904 
and 1905, and the result was that the Russian bond 
issues found a wide market, and the French people in 
large numbers were persuaded to invest in the shaky 
old regime in Russia. The eventual collapse of these 
flimsy investments plunged the French Government 
into a series of futile and costly adventures. The 
repudiated Tsarist bonds held in France forced the 
French Government to be unflinchingly Tsarist in its 
Russian policy, and eventually impelled the French 
Foreign Office to take the lead in outlawing the Rus- 
sian revolution. 

The publicity-arrangements with the French editors 
were made by M. Arthur Raffalovitch, secret adviser 
in Paris of the Russian Minister of Finance. M. 
Raffalovitch was not an undistinguished person. He 
was a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, a cor- 
responding member of the Paris Institute, a member 
of the Society for Political Economy, a contributor of 
articles on economic topics to distinguished French 
publications. Behind this respectable facade he con- 
ducted negotiations with the esurient blackmailers of 
the Fourth Estate, being careful to cover his tracks 
so that the only record should consist of his reports 
to the Minister of Finance. In 1904, when the war was 
beginning, a loan of 800 million francs had been floated 
on the French market, and it was clear that as 
time went on the Russian Government would be com- 
pelled to seek further accommodations at the same 
source. At this time M. Raffalovitch was handing out 
“grants” to the French press at the rate of 100,000 
francs a month, and he was hopeful of reducing the 
tate somewhat. In a report to the Ministry in which 
he complained of “the abominable venality of the 
French press,” he made clear the necessity for these 
large payments. “This expenditure,” he wrote, “is 
made in order to defend the credit of Russia ; it softens 
the systematic attacks against the Russian Government 
in general, without making it possible to stop them 
entirely.” 

In the same letter he set forth his monthly budget 
for the press. “The amount spent on political papers 
is 48,350 francs; on securing personal co-operation 
[that is, the co-operation of editors, financial editors 
and the managers ‘of the papers] 13,300 francs; 15,000 
francs for the provincial papers and the news-agencies, 
and 14,500 for the financial papers.” His intermediary 
and paymaster was a respectable gentleman, a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, recommended by a French 
official, who distributed the slush-fund on a commis- 
sion basis of ten per cent. “The money,” wrote M. 
Raffalovitch, “is paid over at the end of the month 
by means of the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas to 
the Crédit Algérien, against which the intermediary 
draws checks. Some individuals have to be paid from 
hand to hand.” 

M. Raffalovitch’s optimistic hope of decreasing the 
monthly outlay was not to be realized. The war went 
badly, and after every Russian reverse the demands 
of the press became more importunate. After the de- 
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feat at Mukden, for a period that ran to the conclusion 
of peace, M. Raffalovitch found his newspaper-budget 
approximating 200,000 francs a month. In 1904, ac- 
cording to an official Russian memorandum, the amount 
paid out in subventions to the French press ran a bit 
under a million francs; in 1905 it was over two million 
francs. Of this total, less than a sixth seems to have 
been spent in legitimate advertising and in allotments 
to the two periodicals, Bulletin Russe and Marché 
Financier, officially or semi-officially subsidized by the 
Russian Government. For the rest, there is the nota- 
tion of a payment of 35,000 francs to Le Matin in 
1905, and the remainder of nearly two and a half 
million francs for the two years is merely listed under 
the significant head of “publicity.” 

Apparently some of the most influential organs of 
information and opinion in France dipped into this 
golden flood. If the documents are to be credited, 
they include Le Figaro, La Liberté, Gil Blas, Action, 
Le Petit Parisien, Le Petit Journal, Le Temps and 
Le Matin. When the reports of M. Raffalovitch and 
his associates began to be published in ?Humanité, the 
Communist newspaper in Paris, they were met with an 
outburst of denials, but these subsequently died away. 
The Matin, however, has brought a libel suit against 
?Humamité for 500,000 francs, and thus it has raised 
a substantial challenge to the documents in which it 
is specificially mentioned as holding up M. Raffalovitch 
for unusual exactions. 

On the whole, however, the documents have a dismal 
appearance of authenticity. Indeed, at this time, there 
would be no reason fora fabrication, for the particular 
situation the documents reveal has passed into history. 
The important point to remember is that such a situa- 
tion is not exceptional in the relations of Governments. 
The documents merely uncover a natural phase of the 
political system of present-day civilization, a system 
admirably designed to commit the general population 
to alliances and conquests for the greater glory of 
privileged groups and their political agents. The mort- 
gages laid upon the Russian people by the Tsarist 
Government in 1904 and 1905 were profitable to the 
politicians and the bankers concerned, and we have no 
desire to hold the managers of French newspapers 
guilty of exceptional venality if they sought to dip into 
the golden stream and become beneficiaries of the sys- 
tem along with the politicians and the bankers. Grant- 
ing the system, their exactions were merely shrewd 
business practice. It was merely an incident that their 
part of the bargain was a material aid in luring the 
French people to commit their fortunes and their 
future to a partnership with an alien tyranny which 
was scarcely more than a living corpse, a partnership 
which was a material factor in bringing on the world- 
war. Twenty years after these arrangements, the 
political system which bred them still pursues its cor- 
rupt and devious way, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it is not perpetrating or planning similar 
indecencies in any country under the political sun. 


MISCELLANY. 


BrinG no very diligent reader of newspapers, I can not 
speak positively; but I think I detect a great falling-off 
in their interest in routine civic affairs, except in matters 
connected with the police department. Out of curiosity 
I have asked dozens of persons who our municipal depart- 
ment heads are, and no one could give me the name of a 
single commissioner except that of the chief of police, 
Mr. Enright—and I don’t mind acknowledging that his is 
the only name that I know. Is this because the news- 
papers have had so little to say about the others? New 
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York’s streets, except a few show-streets, have been in 
a state of intolerable filth for months, and a few years 
ago some paper or other would have raised a row about 
it and kept on raising a row until something was done; 
but the matter has not had enough public discussion during 
Mr. Hylan’s term to acquaint me or any of my associates 
with the name of the responsible commissioner. 


I can remember when the names of Colonel Waring and 
Big Bill Edwards were as well known as the mayor’s. 
Their routine-activities got a lot of space in the press. 
I never could work up any enthusiasm over the uplift and 
civic reform, having no confidence whatever in them, 
and precious little in their sponsors; but they were good 
consistent space-getters, and thus they managed to keep 
our municipal housekeeping-affairs more or less under 
popular discussion. Under the easy-going regime of 
Tammany Hall, however, petty nuisances become per- 
manent institutions, and are borne in the silence of 
fatalism. The district around lower Fifth Avenue, for 
instance, is at present literally infested by beggars of a 
distinctly professional type—I have never seen so many— 
yet I have read nothing of them in the papers nor heard 
anyone speak of them. Curiously, too, of the whole bat- 
talion that I have personally encountered in the last two 
weeks, every one has been unmistakably and genuinely 
Irish—Irish as Murphy’s pigs. I am fatalistic about 
these matters too, as becomes a limp and docile citizen of 
this great republic, and I speak of them now in humble 
hesitancy, merely wondering if the papers might not find 
them “good copy” once more, as they used to be. 


BeLtcium has been much in my mind lately, for some 
reason; and last week I met my old friend W. just back 
from the Continent, who agrees with me that Belgium has 
been for years the only really comfortable and congenial 
place in Europe for a civilized man. As a factor in inter- 
national politics, I am off the suffering Belgians for life, 
ever since the world was so egregiously humbugged about 
them in 1914; but for many reasons (of which their 
climate is not one—no, believe me, it is not) I like to live 
among them. Perhaps the main attraction there is beauty ; 
beauty in miniature, quiet beauty that is not insistent, 
opulent, oppressive. Bruges is to me, as it was to James 
Huneker, the loveliest spot in the whole of Europe. 


Yer while beauty is the main permanent attraction, there 
is one greater for the time being—freedom. I have been 
in Belgium since the war. After being passported, cate- 
chized, customs-inspected, and dogged about by police in 
England, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Switzer- 
land, every moment spent in Belgium was one of relief 
to an outraged and indignant spirit. I made three separate 
entries into Belgium, once through Ostend, once through 
Roosendaal and once through Aachen. No passport- 
formalities, no police-reports, no customs-inspection that 
amounted to anything. Once I opened one of my five 
pieces of luggage, once they took my word for it, and the 
third time nothing at all happened, for some reason; I 
simply walked through, luggage and all. At the hotel 
in Brussels, instead of having to write out my whole 
pedigree for the police, I was asked only for my name 
and did not even write it myself; the clerk jotted it 
down in a sort of memorandum-book for the hotel’s con- 
venience in the matter of mail and bills. 


I went about Brussels feeling as free as one used to 
feel in New York thirty years ago; and it was a most 
joyous sensation. It has been a wonder to me ever since 
that no enterprising person has ever thought to inquire 
why Belgium can afford to let people be so free, and 


the other countries apparently can not. Belgium has not — 


suffered by it, as far as one can see. The country has 
not become a refuge for all sorts of international plot- 
ters, scamps and scalawags. On the contrary, the people 
there seem to be uncommonly orderly and decent. If Bel- 
gium, situated as it is, can dispense with passports and 
other formalities for the regulation of aliens, why can 
not England do it, and France, and all the other coun- 
tries of Europe? 


THE reason is interesting. The German occupation, 
which turned out to be in most respects a blessing in 
‘disguise, was in this respect a blessing of priceless value. 
A skeleton Government moved out of Brussels overnight 
to Havre, where it had not much to do while the war 
lasted, and after the surrender it moved back overnight 
to Brussels and went to work again, with no red tape 
to cut, no enormous bureaucracy to deflate, no huge army 
of hungry and unscrupulous jobholders to take care of; 
and that is the whole story. I inquired about these mat- 
ters in Brussels, and an official said, “We tried to do a 
little something about passports after the armistice, but 
it cost a good deal and necessitated employing a large 
number of men, and we found that it did not amount 
to enough to justify the expense; so we gave it up.” 
There you are! I wish a few million Americans could 
go to Belgium and let the old taste of a free country 
soak in for a week or two, for it did me a world of good. 


One of the most interesting things that I noticed in Brus- 
sels is the odd modus vivendi that seems to have become 
established between the dogs and the cats. The city is 
alive with both; I never saw so many; and they are 
all sleek and prosperous-looking and starchy as members 
of the Supreme Court, especially the cats. I had always 
heard that the Belgians are cruel to animals, but the 
proprietary air of these cats convinced me that this must 
be an exaggeration. The cats and dogs have somehow 
agreed to disagree, apparently, for they take no notice 
of one another and never fight. I got to haunting the 
thoroughfares, looking for a squabble, but was never 
accommodated. The cats and dogs dislike one another 
as much there as here, quite evidently, but they are reso- 
lutely polite about it. They treat one another with what 
the diplomatists call distinguished consideration; one 
would say they had learned that this is the most effective 
way of expressing their true sentiments. 
JouRNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


ON THE JEWISH CEMETERY IN PRAGUE. 


(Translated from the Swedish of Oscar Levertin.) 
Oh, bring no wreath of ribboned flowers 
To deck the graves that hide their bones. 
Life had for them no garland hours, 
But stones. Then on these graves, lay stones! 


Thus did their fathers, who were hunted 
From land to land with blows and jeers, 
Whom ghetto miseries confronted 
Through centuries of dawnless years. 


But here the homeless hearts could slumber, 
Forget at last the thorny way, 

Released from sorrows without number 

And scorn that dogged them day by day. 


Oh, bring no promised joy of summer’s 
To mock the rest that stilled their groans; 
Lay here no flowers, like festal mummers, 
No green upon these graves. Lay stones! 
CHARLES WHARTON STORK. 


[6 February, 1924 
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AN APPEAL FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATION. 


Europe to-day moves slowly but steadily towards 
catastrophe. Can she be saved from her distempers ? 
If so, how, and by what agencies? I am going to call 
things by their proper names. 

In the belief of many tens of thousands of young 
men of the Anglo-Saxon race whose bodies lie 
shrouded in the kindly earth, the great war was fought 
to abolish militarism and to end war. They entered 
the shambles as crusaders in that noble cause. I could 
count a couple of dozen relatives and friends who did 
not return from the great adventure, and who went 
forth upon it with intellects and instincts alike in re- 
volt against the folly of the rulers of the world and 
the futility of their methods, passionately convinced 
that they were offering up their lives to make a new 
order, offering the supreme sacrifice for a supreme 
end—a higher and a nobler end, even, than love of 
country. 

This was true of multitudes in my own country, 
and, I doubt not, of multitudes in yours. It was true 
of them in a sense in which it was not, and could not 
be, true of the young men of the Continental nations 
who fell in the war; and for this reason: the ideal 
placed before them by their Governments was differ- 
ent. It was more “realistic”; it was, alas! truer. 
None of the Continental Governments professed to be 
inspired by that particular ideal of a war to end war 
which our Governments professed. They mostly con- 
fined themselves to the usual patriotic. appeals—de- 
fence of country or defence of the titular sovereign 
incarnating the national soul; to the spirit of fear and 
hatred without which the war-machine can not re- 
volve. Our Governments did that, too, but they went 
very much farther, and the press and the pulpit acted 
as their mouthpiece. Let us dismiss discussion of 
their sincerity, upon which men may differ, and con- 
sider only the implications of their actions, and the 
responsibilities towards their citizens in which their 
actions involved them; for on these all men should 
agree. Let us put aside as irrelevant to the fundamen- 
tal issue the fact that the individuals in chief execu- 
tive authority when the war broke out and while it 
lasted, whose words inspired our lost youth, no longer 
strut omnipotent upon the international stage. That 
which was said by them, that which was believed of 
them—it is with these things that we are concerned. 

A link was here forged between the two peoples, 
and a joint liability incurred by the two Govern- 
ments not only towards British and American youth, 
but towards all humanity. Neither the efflux of time, 
nor the uprising of differences and misunderstandings, 
can break the link or lessen the liability. The liability 
is immutable; it is also progressive. No changes in 
personnel of government can eradicate it. In all that 
pertains to the war and to its aftermath, the two peo- 
ples and the two Governments—whatever the latter’s 
political composition—stand in a unique relationship 
to one another, a relationship unshared by any of the 
other protagonists in the great war. “You go forth 
to die that the world may be purged of its sin. Your 
blood will be the cement of the new Temple of Peace.” 
Such was the invocation. It was proclaimed by the 
heads of our respective States. It resounded from 
thousands of pulpits in our respective lands. It was 
responded to by the flower of British and American 
youth. The vision was perceived through the murk 
and the hell of the battle-field. It lingered before 
eyes glazing in death. To repudiate it would be to 
outrage your dead and ours. Yet my Government and 


yours stand by with folded arms, impotent, while the 
demon of militarism, re-invigorated by its bath of 


blood, prepares a further holocaust for the children of 
men. 


II 


Behold the position of Europe to-day. Register 
merely the facts, without examining motives, real or 
reputed. The spectacle has no parallel in the cheque- 
red history of the Continent; or, indeed, in some 
respects, in the records of civilized mankind. A great 
country, great in genius as in qualities which impart 
a something of picturesqueness to the grey drab of 
modern civilization, a country which has fertilized 
the whole world with its ideas—this country has in- 
vaded with armed force, in time of peace, four and 
a half years after the close of the most devastating 
of all wars, a neighbouring country temporarily help- 
less in a military sense. It has poured 100,000 troops 
over the border; it has usurped the functions of the 
civic administration in the invaded country ; seized the 
railway-system ; commandeered, on paper at least, the 
coal-mines; expelled great numbers of civic officials; 
suppressed the newspapers; requisitioned public build- 
ings, from hospitals to town halls; substituted civil 
law by courts martial. It is endeavouring in a hun- 
dred different ways to detach politically, administra- 
tively and economically the occupied area from the 
unoccupied area; in short, to cut Germany in two. If 
the policy of. M. Poincaré succeeds, war must be the 
outcome eventually; and no future war can be local- 
ized. If it comes, it will spread all over the earth. 

The peoples of Africa will play a great part in it— 
in Europe. One million Africans, armed and trained 
by France, are ready to-day to fight upon European 
soil. In fact France, under wrong guidance, is acting 
in a way which under normal circumstances would 
involve all the major concomitants of war. But for 
the fact that a unilateral disarmament was imposed 
four years ago upon the country now invaded, war, 
whose disappearance as a human institution was the 
supreme purpose professed by the British and Amer- 
ican Governments when they called upon the youth of 
our countries to fight, would be raging to-day between 
France and Germany. Moreover, these acts of war 
are committed ostensibly to extract from the invaded 
nation an indemnity the extent of which no one pre- 
tends, not even the invaders, was within the capacity 
of that nation to pay before the invasion; still less now 
that its capacity to do so is being reduced with every 
week that passes. 

Nothing like this has ever been known in time of 
so-called peace—the occupation of a great and pop- 
ulous industrial centre by an alien army which can 
terrorize, but can not control; which possesses the 
power of life and death over masses of workingmen, 
but can not force them to do its bidding; which can 
not impel the wheels of industry to revolve. But the 
situation can not last, and neither France nor Germany 
can find a solution if left to itself. Unless some 
outside agency intervenes, the strain will one day soon 
become unbearable. Human endurance on one side 
or the other will suddenly snap; and if that day be al- 
lowed to come, the European body will enter upon its 
final convulsion. What moral right have the British 
and American Governments to stand aside when those 
Governments not only sent multitudes of British and 
American lads to their death, in order, as they af- 
firmed, to prevent a new war-situation from developing 
in the world; but also when these Governments. are 
very largely responsible in their several ways, as I 
shall show, for allowing this situation to grow up? 
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III 


Are you a friend of France? What hope for the 
people of France is to be perceived here? France can 
let loose at a few hours notice the four hundred war- 
planes she holds in readiness at Metz, and destroy 
Berlin and other German cities. What then? She 
can sever the Rhineland from Germany. What then? 
She can, perhaps, in time, harness by force German 
capital, labour and brains in the service of a vast iron- 
and coal-trust directed by herself for certain political 
and industrial ends. What ends? To establish a 
hegemony in Europe and thereby array against her 
every European Power she is unable to dragoon into 
submission to her will. She can overrun Germany as 
Napoleon overran it. She can call in the Poles on 
the East and maybe the Czechs in the South, to par- 
ticipate in the work of dismemberment. What then? 
Are “reparations” to be acquired by such methods? 
Or security? Moreover, what of the internal problems 
that French statesmen will be creating while such pol- 
icies are being pursued at enormous cost? 

Are you a friend of peace? You professed your- 
self such when you saw your boy or your dearest 
friend go down into the abyss. Where do you perceive 
a hope of peace here? The late rulers of Germany 
may have been all that we believed them to be, but did 
not your President, did not our Prime Minister re- 
peatedly declare during the war that we were not fight- 
ing the German people? Has not, then, the German 
people the right to national existence, to national 
sovereignty, to national independence? Is it seriously 
contended that, compatibly with the preservation of 
peace, Germany can be periodically overrun by the 
armies of a neighbouring State; can be dismembered ; 
can be treated as a kind of permanent milch-cow? We 
may still detest “Germany,” but what is this abstrac- 
tion that we label “Germany”? Men, women and 
children very like ourselves. Is it the experience of 
your soldiers, your journalists, your scientists, your 
travellers, that these men, women and children are 
notably different from those of any other race? Did 
we British not go to Imperial Germany for the data 
upon which to found our Insurance and Old Age 
Pensions Act? Is not the aristocracy of our country 
largely of German blood? Is not our own royal house 
German in origin? Did not the German people, before 
the war came to an end, expel their rulers and estab- 
lish a democratic Constitution more advanced than 
any on the Continent of Europe? Does anyone believe 
that we British, or you Americans, would not resent 
in every fibre of our being, treatment similar to that 
which has been meted out to the German people for 
the past four years; that our minds and hearts would 
not be filled with a great bitterness of anger and 
despair? Can we in our consciences affirm that natural 
justice, or the terms upon which our Governments 
agreed to make peace with Germany, or the profes- 
sions of our Governments during the war, can be 
reconciled with the long-drawn-out agony to which 
the German people are being subjected? From the 
intellectual middle classes of Germany both the United 
States and England have drawn much that has en- 
riched them. That class is becoming a pauper class; 
it is dying out. A distinguished member of it writes 
me as I pen these lines: 


There were no fewer than thirteen suicides in Berlin last 
Wednesday through pauperism. All of them were middle- 
class people. As far as I can see, most of the reports from 
Germany reaching England fail to present the real situation 
in our country. There is no peasant, no farmer, no unmarried 
German workman who would be satisfied with the food the 
average middle-class German has to live upon. We are making 


no fuss about it, and we know that our class is doomed to dis- — 


appearance. But sometimes one feels rather exasperated by 
the indifference displayed by you in England at the tragedy 
which is going on before your eyes. 

On what moral grounds can Anglo-American in- 
action, in the face of the developing calamities of 
Continental Europe, justify itself? If the naked hu- 
man passions burst in a destroying avalanche from the 
Ruhr, where will that avalanche be arrested? 

Every restraining influence in Europe, embodied in 
custom and tradition, has been disrupted; not by the 
war, but chiefly through the political settlement which 
closed the war, imposed by a vicious statecraft upon 
the vanquished peoples, and, one may truly say, upon 
the victorious peoples too. Nothing having roots of 
material substance remains. Austria is a mutilated 
pauper living on charity. Hungary, dismembered and 
pillaged, is reduced to virtual beggary and to an eco- 
nomic mosaic of conflicting hues which would be 
grotesque were it not tragic. The new national cre- 
ations carved out of the old monarchy of the Habs- 
burgs, armed to the teeth, wage economic war upon 
one another and fiercely suppress their minority na- 
tionalties. Czecho-Slovakia perpetrates upon her Ger- 
man minority in aggravated degree the injustices from 
which the Czechs themselves suffered before the war. 
Rumania imports the boyar system into Transylvania 
and makes the Magyar-Rumans lament the passing 
of the harsh rule of Budapest. Jugoslavia, the 
so-called Federation of the Slav States, is in reality 
naught but a centralized Serbia run from Belgrade 
and against which Croats, Slovenes and Montenegrins 
chafe endlessly ; the Croats with some effect since they 
are homogeneous and well led, while the Monteneg- 
rins, victims of the blackest act of treachery which 
modern history records at the hands of Serbia whom 
they succoured in her hour of darkest need, are being 
gradually exterminated in their mountain fastnesses 
by Serbian troops. Poland, hag-ridden by megalo- 
mania and the requirements of French _politico- 
economic imperialism, snatches greedily at every fresh 
slice of territory which the folly of her rulers, the oil- 
interests of French concessionaires and the demands 
of the French heavy industries, combine in placing 
under her jurisdiction. For a resurrected Poland, 
the existence of good relations with one or other of 
her big neighbours is essential to self-preservation; a 
vicious fate has decreed that she shall start her career 
by alienating both. Bulgaria, cheated at Lausanne of 
her hopes for the natural outlet long promised to her, 
broods sullenly. Turkey triumphs by the sword, with 
which she has sliced in pieces the treaty of Sévres, 
conceived in darkness and nurtured in intrigue. 

Moving westward again, we see Belgium marching 
at the call of Paris, with growing unwillingness but 
politically in leading-strings as never since her sever- 
ance from Holland, her high-command appointments 
subject to approval by the French Ministry of War, 
her citizens conscripted—another of war’s blessings! 
We see Holland, half paralysed by the Rhenish hold-up, 
the quays of the great port of Rotterdam deserted, 
with barges lying idle and with growing unemploy- 
ment; and considering with apprehension whether she 
will not be dragged into the Franco-Belgian ditch and 
find the problems of the Scheldt and of Lemberg again 
raised in an acute form. 

Such, broadly, is the condition of Europe. If a 
Franco-German lighted torch is flung into that mass 
of inflammable material, an explosion is inevitable. 
Anglo-American co-operation alone can prevent the 
calamity. E. D. Moret. 

(To be continued.) 
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THOMAS HARDY’S LYRICS: II. 


OCCASIONALLY in his early career Hardy seems to have 
been attracted by the idea of an emphatic treatment of 
a single theme by its reiterated exploitation in the 
course of a single poem, where the intellectual tempo 
is much reduced in order to give this theme still 
greater prominence. “The Lacking Sense” is an in- 
stance. Such an almost purely formal device proved 
itself to be quite unsuitable to the dynamic naturé’ of 
Hardy’s genius, and was quickly abandoned; for what 
he is temperamentally and intellectually most fitted for 
is not the exhaustive statement of a restricted theme, 
but the treatment of an intellectual and emotional con- 
cept in which great and small, past and present, life 
and death are seen to be inextricably bound up one 
with another. Although, however, Hardy has appar- 
ently found that kind of repetition to be unsuitable to 
the quality of his genius, he has been able to quicken 
the effect of many of his finest poems by the use of 
repetition in its less complex and more traditional 
forms. The dramatic possibilities inherent in the 
mere repetition of words do not seem to have pre- 
sented themselves to him at first; or, more probably, 
he was too well aware of the jingling, meaningless 
triviality of many conventional repetitions to regard 
them as anything but tricks or ornaments, and there- 
fore a danger to any high order of poetry. Through- 
out his early period, however, he seems to be uncon- 
sciously feeling his way through assonance towards 
repetition; and when once he begins to experiment 
with the repeated phrase or line, it is never again to 
turn away from what has proved to be one of his 
most powerful and characteristic instruments of dra- 
matic effect. There is perhaps no other contemporary 
poet who has pushed the possibilities of repetition 
farther, or put so much “fundamental brain-work”’ 
into adapting this means to the infinite variety of ends 
to which it may be directed. In such a poem as “A 
Trampwoman’s Tragedy,” a dramatic lyric full of in- 
tense pathos and tragedy, the repetition of the last 
part of the first line of each stanza suggests at first 
the homely intimate narrative ofa humble story-teller 
who caws out her memories to the varying time of the 
vision passing before her inward gaze, halting upon 
the words as her mind pauses to dwell upon the vision. 
Towards the end of the poem, it has also its traditional 
function of heightening the dramatic effect of the 
hideous story. In “Tess’s Lament,” where stanza and 
repetition are identical in form with those of this 
poem, the effect is different though not less powerful. 
Here the artistic purpose of the repetition is rather 
to suggest the long-lingering reverberations of memory 
through the Cave of Despair. The pitiful lament that 
Tess grievously “keens” over her dead past is in its 
haunting sadness and tender, resigned beauty a nearer 
approach than anything else in Hardy to the peculiar 
“atmospheric” quality of Celtic poetry. But although 


the poem is full of a pervasive melancholy, this is not 


really of the same nature as the Irish melancholy of 
nameless longing, for it is rooted in a consciousness of 
almost tangible failures and mistakes. 


It wears me out to think of it, 
To think of it; 
I can not bear my fate as writ, 
I’d have my life unbe; 
Would turn my memory to a blot, 
Make every relic of me rot, 
My doings be as they were not, 
And gone all trace of me! 


Both in theme and metre a very great example of 
the peculiarly sinister quality in Hardy’s imagination 


is the poem “Voices from Things Growing in a 
Churchyard,” in which dead squire, rustic, and village 
belle speak from flourishing oak and yew and ivy. 
The whole treatment of the theme as shown, for ex- 
ample, in the entire detachment of the speakers from 
any interest or concern in the human world to which 
they once belonged, is a masterpiece of irony. In the 
midst of longer lines which rise and fall like the wind 
playing among the churchyard trees, come the three 
short reiterated lines with their sharp click and rattle 
as of dry bones. The necessary artificiality of a 
stanza that incorporates such a quick, kaleidoscopic 
change heightens the fantastic effect to an extraor- 
dinary degree until the poem seems to reveal, as if 
under Roéntgen rays, the grinning skeleton beneath the 
green peacefulness of nature. 


I am one Bachelor Bowring, ‘Gent,’ 
Sir or Madame; 
In shingled oak my bones were pent; 
Hence more than a hundred years I spent 
In my feat of change from a coffin-thrall 
To a dancer in green as leaves on a wall, 
All day cheerily, 
All night eerily! 


Strikingly different from the sinister jollity of this 
danse macabre is the short poem called “The Garden 
Seat,” in which Hardy once more introduces the super- 
natural. Here the repetition, in its extreme simplicity 
and obviousness, is one of the most curious in Hardy’s 
work; one which, although appearing flat and mean- 
ingless at first, on second or third reading, when the 
eerie reality and even naturalness of the nightly scene 
has made its impression, arouses the sense of a world 
disturbingly overpopulated by unseen and uncanny 
emanations of the past. 


Its former green is blue and thin, 
And its once firm legs sink in and in; 
Soon it will break down unaware, 
Soon it will break down unaware. 


At night when reddest flowers are black 
Those who once sat thereon come back; 
Quite a row of them sitting there, 
Quite a row of them sitting there. 


With them the seat does not break down, 
Nor winter freeze them, nor floods drown, 
For they are as light as upper air, 

For they are as light as upper air! 


The feeling for definiteness of structure and con- 
cision of thought and utterance in Hardy’s poetry pro- 
duces a quality which is not only distinctive, but which 
becomes more marked as time goes on and his art 
develops. The dangers of a compressive habit are 
perhaps peculiarly great in an artist who, like Hardy, 
often chooses an unsensuous and even commonplace 
diction. In narrative poems especially it has led him 
perilously near disaster, even in work as late as 
“Satires of Circumstance.” These contain lines full of 
“potted history” which are little other than prosaic 
doggerel, and read curiously like a parody of Hardy’s 
style written by himself. 


The news of the battle came next day; 

He was scheduled missing. I hurried away, 
Got out there, visited the field, 

And sent home word that a search revealed 
He was one of the slain; though, lying alone 
And stript, his body had not been known. 


It is only fair to say, ‘however, that the “Satires of 
Circumstance” as a whole represent, with a perfect 
wizardry of condensation, not only the bare outline 
but also the mental atmosphere and characterization 
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of a whole novel in the space of a few lines. In fact, 
from the outset of his poetic career, Hardy has given 
earnest of what was later to develop into a superb 
mastery of compression in lines such as: 


Numb as a vane that cankers on its point, 
True to the wind that kissed ere canker came: 


lines which in their blend of arresting metaphor and 
deep-set feeling, if not also in their beauty, might 
claim kinship with lines from Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

This wonderful power of compression is perhaps 
nowhere better illustrated than where Hardy is ex- 
posing his peculiar philosophy of life and human en- 
deavour. What has in the novels been expanded at 
great length through the symbolism of human action 
is in the crucible of poetry reduced to the compass of a 
short lyric. Poems like “The Sleep-Worker,” already 
quoted, wonderfully distil his characteristic view of 
fate, not as a sinister being wilfully wrecking the hap- 
piness of its human puppets—a conception which 
would cancel an essential element of tragedy—but as 
a timeless, measureless process whose effects are 
“wrought unwittingly,’ and thus involving for the 
individual who would set his will and desire, how- 
ever worthy, against the unswerving “stream of 
tendency,” the punishment of tragic consequence. Not 
less wonderful in its brevity is the communication of 
Hardy’s glimpses of a better world, and his gropings 
towards the still unattained faith of one “who holds 
that if way to the Better there be, it exacts a full look 
at the worst.” 


Perhaps Thy ancient rote-restricted ways 
Thy ripening rule transcends ; 
That listless effort tends 

To grow percipient with advance of days, 
And with percipience mends. 


Besides being able thus to enclose in a brief stanza 
the outlines of a hard-earned metaphysic, he can 
incorporate, in very short poems of an apparently 
quite elemental simplicity, an astonishing complexity 
and depth of emotion. Often he does this by the use 
of humble images which set the past stirring and echo- 
ing, till old forgotten yesterdays float up once more 
into the light of the conscious mind. These are usually 
full of sad longing and regret, charged with “memo- 
ried passion,” but sometimes, as in “The Little Old 
Table,” they are full of an infinite tenderness as well. 


Creak, little wood thing, creak, 

When I touch you with elbow or knee; 
That is the way you speak 

Of one who gave you to me! 


You, little table, she brought— 
Brought me with her own hand, 

As she looked at me with a thought 
That I did not understand. 


Whoever owns it anon, 

And hears it, will never know 
What a history hangs upon 
This creak from long ago. 


It is as if a pebble had been thrown into the waters of 
memory, disturbing them with ever-widening circles, 
till the emotions of many years have been gradually 
comprehended. 

Thomas Hardy, intellectually far ahead of his time 
in the late nineteenth century, is in many ways the 
prophet and forerunner of the poetry of the twentieth. 
To some this early twentieth century, with its philo- 
sophical disintegration and probing, psychological 
curiosity offers a striking parallel to the “meta- 
physical” period which marked the first half of the 


Jacobean and Caroline era. Each period, following 
an age of great material prosperity and development, 
is one of mental readjustment to new ideas, which, 
tending to break up the old comprehensive harmony, 
have forced thought deeper in its search for satisfying 
conclusions. In both, the metaphysical preoccupation 
has early found its way into poetry, producing as its 
first fruits in the one John Donne, and in the other 
Thomas Hardy, a poet whom it seems not unnatural to 
associate with Donne as an interpreter of the more 
real and passionate thought of his age. Certainly in 
the more formal domain the comparison may fairly 
be drawn; for both poets, emerging from an era in 
which sentiment (frequently overstrained) and fluency 
(often over-facile) were pronounced, have been the 
pioneers of a striving for a more intellectual beauty 
and a greater austerity of design. The peculiar blend 
of vigorous thought and deep feeling characteristic of 
each period has, further, given to the work of both 
poets an element of conflict, of complexity, and even 
of paradox, as well as an argumentative strain pecu- 
liarly disconcerting at first to those who look to poetry 
for romance above all things. The same extreme 
unconcern for poetic diction coupled with the un- 
compromising use of scientific terms, and the same 
felicitous boldness of metaphor are common to both 
Hardy and Donne and in varying degrees to all the 
seventeenth-century “metaphysical” poets. There are 
some sombre but passionate lines by Andrew Marvell 
which well represent the peculiar preoccupations and 
moulds of thought, the economy of style and the vivid 
realism of imagery which characterized those older 
poets and which the needs of the present age 
seem to have called out again in the work of Thomas 
Hardy. 

But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found 

Nor in thy marble vault shall sound 

My echoing song: then worms shall try 

That long preserv’d virginity; 

And your quaint honour turn to dust; 

And into ashes all my lust. 


It seems likely that a study of the metaphysical poetry 
of the seventeenth century—now coming into its own 
—might, in those whose moral and esthetic senses have 
been offended by Thomas Hardy’s lyrical poetry, lead 
to a fuller recognition not of its historical interest 
alone, but also of the rich and peculiar contributions 
which it brings to the heritage of English letters. 
DorotHy ‘Martin. 


A NOTE ON ROBERT BLAIR. 

Wiru the decline of Pope, another and more interesting 
movement in poetry appeared, first heralded in 1725 when 
Ramsay published “The Gentle Shepherd,” and definitely, 
inaugurated five years later with Thomson’s “The 
Seasons.” It was the beginning of a vehement and almost 
revolutionary reaction against the artificiality that did 
service for the Augustan conception of classicism, the 
first intimation of the new spirit which was presently to 
come into its own in the great romantic movement, and to 
bear its first perfect flower in the poetry of George 
Crabbe. 

With this new impulse arose many poets of varying 
moods and unequal merits—Beattie, Collins, Akenside, 
Young, Blair, Gray, Dyer, Green, Glover, Shenstone and 
Smart, each with his complementary chorus of echoes. 
The verse of these men represents, as we view it in the 
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perspective of two centuries, a considerable advance over 
that of their predecessors in freshness of spirit, variety 
of form, and authenticity of inspiration; but, taken gen- 
erally, it lacks the loftily ironic spirit that makes us for- 
give the age so much for the sake of the Wasp of Twick- 
enham. Neither had they overcome the characteristically 
Augustan weaknesses of faulty craftsmanship, exhaustive 
verbosity, pompous imagery and unsubtle prosody, nor 
the inevitable gesture of Olympian wisdom and reproof. 
The new movement was, after all, only a beginning. 

But it is with only one phase of this great impulse that 
we are at present concerned. Together with this re- 
action against pseudo-classical mannerism in form and 
spirit, came a deep revulsion against the sentimental 
optimism and frivolity which had been the favourite pos- 
tures of the preceding generation. This insurgent spirit 
manifested itself in a definite tendency towards a gloomy, 
frequently religious, and sometimes morbid and mortuary 
manner of thought, which practically all the poets of the 
period indulged at one time or another. In this connexion, 
we might remark such exemplary poems as “The Seasons,” 
Young’s “The Complaint” and “The Last Day,” Dyer’s 
“The Ruins of Rome” and portions of “Grongar Hill,” 
Parnell’s “A Night Piece on Death,” Beattie’s “Elegy,” 
Collins's lovely ode on the death of Thomson, Mason’s 
“Museus,” Gray's famous “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard,” and Blair’s “The Grave.” It is the last 
named of these poems, “The Grave,” which merits the 
closest inspection. 

The author, Robert Blair, was born in 1699, in the 
city of Edinburgh, where his father, the Reverend Robert 
Blair, was a minister of the Old Church and Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to the King. As the poet’s father died dur- 
ing his early youth, his education was conducted, appar- 
ently with fastidious care, by his mother, and later com- 
pleted at Edinburgh University and in Holland. Blair 
was a cousin of Dr. Hugh Blair (1718-1800), who later 
arose to fame as the champion of Macpherson in the 
“Ossian” controversy. 

Upon his return to Edinburgh, Blair interested himself 
in the study of botany and, in a general way, of litera- 
ture; and it is said that at this period he published sev- 
eral then inconspicuous and since forgotten poems. It 
was probably in 1728 that he married Isabella Law, a 
daughter of Professor William Law, and in the same 
year he published an elegy upon the occasion of the pro- 
fessor’s death. In 1731, Blair was appointed minister 
of the Scottish Church at Athelstaneford, a parish in 
East Lothian, which he occupied until his death, on 
4 February, 1746. He left several children, his fourth 
son, Robert Blair of Avontoun, afterwards becoming 
Lord President of the Court of Sessions and Solicitor- 
General to His Majesty for Scotland. Beyond these 


- meagre facts, we have no knowledge of the career of 


Robert Blair. 

Although “The Grave” was not published until 1743, 
in a letter (25 February, 1741) transmitting the manu- 
script to a friend, Blair definitely states that the greater 
portion of the poem was composed several years previous 
to his ordination in the ministry, ten years before. The 
point is interesting only inasmuch as it establishes the 
priority of “The Grave” over Young’s “The Complaint” 
(published 1742-44), a poem to which it bears a striking 
similarity in theme, while widely differing from it in 
every other regard. Although every point of treatment 
and style would indicate the independent conception of 
these poems, it is not extraordinary that contemporaneous 
reviewers should have ascribed to the more obscure au- 
thor an impulse derived from the more popular and pro- 
lific Young; and the fable of this indebtedness has 
gathered strength with the years. Southey has remarked 
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that the only poem he could recall imitating “The Com- 
plaint’” is “The Grave”; but, on the contrary, it was 
rather the success of the latter poem that encouraged 
Young’s efforts. One has only to drowse through the 
eight endless “Nights” of “The Complaint” and the 
gratuitous ninth of “The Consolation,” to appreciate the 
freshness, vigour and concentration of Blair’s poem, as 
compared with the verbose and ornate manner favoured 
by the age in which he wrote. 

As early as 1742, Blair had submitted “The Grave” 
to the consideration of Doddridge and Dr. Watts, both of 
whom were among his early correspondents. Watts of- 
fered the manuscript successively to several publishers 
who, by reason of its serious tone, declined it as a bad 
risk. It is a satirical commentary on the sagacity of these 
publishers that, when it finally appeared in print, the 
book was greeted with an immediate popularity which per- 
sisted without abatement for nearly a century, and which 
has not yet entirely died out. 

Perhaps the explanation of the enduring popularity of 
“The Grave” lies in the fact that it portrays the deep and 
universal preoccupation of all nature, death. It is intrepid 
in conception, ambitious in design, and distinguished by 
an exceptional simplicity and elegance of taste and the oc- 
casional crudities of expression which offend our ear are 
more than redeemed by the vigour of its rhetoric, the sin- 
cerity of its inspiration, and the spiritual quality that 
sheds a lustre over the entire poem. 

“A poet who writes unpoetically on death at once 
proves himself to be no poet; and Blair has not failed to 
pass the test,” writes George Saintsbury. “The very fact 
that contemporary critics thought the language lacking in 
‘dignity’ offers the best testimony to its freedom from 
the always irksome, and sometimes intolerable, buckram 
which mars Young and Thomson, Armstrong and Aken- 
side, and which is by no means absent from Collins or 
Gray.” Hugh Walker, in his “Three Centuries of Scot- 
tish Literature,” pays similar tribute to the “masculine 
vigour of Janguage” and the “austere dignity of imagina- 
tion” which characterize the poem, and calls attention to 
“its richness in quotable and often-quoted lines—a feature 
which may be taken as one of the tests of good work’— 
from Dr. Walker’s point of view. 

Despite Blair’s distinct isolation from his contempo- 
raries, it would be fatal to consider “The Grave” out of 
its normal relation to the age in which it was produced. 
Blair’s isolation represents rather the assertion of individ- 
uality of outlook than conscious revolt or voluntary idio- 
syncracy. The distinction of his style, the rather loose 
ease of his iambics, and the unproportioned abundance 
of feminine endings, reveal clearly the influence of the 
Elizabethan tragic poets, rather than that of any of his 
logical precursors; and the effectiveness of his poem 
springs from the fact that at every point it is dramatic, 
rather than poetic, in design. Blair was a man who 
doubtless thought deeply, even morbidly, on death, and 
conceived his subject with exceptional poignancy. A 
chance passage in Alexander Carlyle’s “Autobiography” 
would suggest that the poet was unsocial and rather 
dour, at least in his later years: 


I got away time enough next day to reach Haddington be- 
fore dinner, having passed by Athelstaneford, where the min- 
ister, Mr. Robert Blair, author of ‘The Grave,’ was said to 
be dying slowly; or, at any rate, was so austere and void of 
urbanity as to make him quite disagreeable to young people. 
His wife, who was in every respect the opposite (a sister of 
Sheriff Law), was frank and open, and uncommonly hand- 
some; yet, even with her allurements and his acknowledged 
ability, his house was unfrequented. 


Such a man could not, perhaps, have written of death 
without a passionate directness: he could not have spoken 
of it, as did Armstrong, for example, as a “gelid cistern,” 
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or with the pompous rhetorical strenuousness, and the 
somewhat mawkish sentimentality of James Thomson. It 
follows that his poem should be spontaneous and un- 
affected, in the best sense, and that it should transcend, in 
as large measure as any literary production can escape the 
age in which it is produced, the disfiguring and pre- 
meditated mannerism of the Augustans. 

“The Grave” is romantic in spirit and style, and in 
these qualities it ranks easily as the best of the many 
didactic poems produced in England during the eighteenth 
century. Thomas Campbell, in an introduction written 
nearly a century after the poem was published, says: 


The eighteenth century has produced few specimens of blank 
verse of so powerful and simple a character as that of “The 
Grave.’ It is a popular poem, not merely because it is relig- 
ious, but because its language and imagery are free, natural, 
and picturesque... . Blair may be a homely and even a 
gloomy poet in the eye of fastidious criticism; but there is a 
masculine and pronounced character even in his gloom and 
homeliness that keeps it most distinctly apart from either 
dullness or vulgarity. His style pleases us like the powerful 
expression of a countenance without regular beauty. 


George Gilfillan, Blair’s editor, comes closest of all to 
the true estimate when he says that “this masterpiece of 
Blair’s genius 1s not a great poem so much as it is a 
magnificent portion, fragment, or book of a great poem, 
The most, alike of its merits and its faults, springs from 
the fact that it keeps so close to its subject—it daguer- 
reotypes its dreadful theme.” 

For it is as a magnificent fragment, rather than as 
a completed work, that we must regard “The Grave.” 
Blair has been criticized for an alleged lack of univer- 
sality—whatever that may be—in his treatment of the 
subject, but from every internal evidence it is a work 
of conviction as intense and personal as Thomson’s ob- 
viously is not. This “brawny, contemplative Orson,” as 
Mrs. Browning calls him in her “Book of the Poets,” 
was concerned, not in framing a poem, but in designing 
a ritual of death. The attitude of the poet is essentially 
romantic; not philosophical, nor even religious. He does 
not seek to argue any abstraction for the conduct of life, 
by threat of the grave which is its goal; he endeavours 
merely, in leisured and ruminative blank verse, to record 
the conclusions of his meditations in a poem. 

Although Blair is remembered for a single poem, he, 
rather more definitely than any other single figure in 
what we might term the sepulchral school of English po- 
etry, left an influence which, while it is not always clearly 
discerned, remained active throughout nearly a century and 
a half. The influence of this group upon the evolutionary 
pessimists who arose in France, Germany, Italy and Eng- 
land has not, to my knowledge, engaged native critical 
investigation; but it is an impulse generally acknowledged 
by the biographers of Chateaubriand, Goethe and Fos- 
colo, Zumbini, in a chapter on la poesia sepolcrale straniera 
e italiana e il carme di Foscolo, in his “Studi di Lettera- 
tura Italiana,” makes especial acknowledgment to Blair 
and his contemporaries; and Carducci accredits to them 
the entire impulse of the Italian mortuary school, which 
flourished during the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Yet it must be confessed that Robert Blair and his 
poem are best remembered by the English-speaking peo- 
ples to-day for the twelve designs which William Blake 
made for the edition of 1808. 

Witttam A, DRAKE. 


ZENITH. 
Ir Mr. Sinclair Lewis's novel “Babbitt” is simply the 
story of George F. Babbitt, the only adverse comment I 
can make upon it is to question whether that gentleman 
deserved such detailed and careful study. One thing is 


certain: he does not deserve it a whit more if, as some 
newspaper has asserted, there are ten million of him, 
than if there is only one. But there are indications that 


_Mr. Lewis intended also to depict the city of Zenith and 


to show Babbitt and his friends as typical of its spirit; 
to do in this novel for the city what he had attempted 
to do in “Main Street” for the small town. 

Well, I spent last summer in Zenith. At least, it might 
well have been Zenith; it is in the same part of the Middle 
West, and it is very much like the city Mr. Lewis de- 
scribes. My observations, however, are not based solely 
on that single visit. My parents moved to Zenith when 
I was six years old, which alas! was long enough ago 
to make them Old Residents by now. I lived there as 
a child, as a boy, and during my summer vacations from 
college; and I have returned to Zenith for six months or 
so every two or three years since. I have seen the city 
grow and have noted the changes more sharply for the 
intervening years of absence; and I assert that Zenith 
is in spirit not at all the kind of place that Mr. Lewis 
implies, 

Of course I did not know, not really know, even one 
worker in the factories, in the steel-plant, in the cement- 
works; how should I? Nor did Mr. Lewis; how should 
he? I did not know the Babbitt group, save superficially, 
a member here and there. But I observed them on the 
streets and heard them talk in hotel-lobbies, and I ad- 
mire the accuracy of Mr. Lewis’s eye and ear. The peo- 
ple I knew best were the people who take their diversion 
at the Country Club or give dinners at the Zenith Club 
in the city proper. I saw them, too, at work in their 
offices: lawyers, doctors, railway-men, brokers, architects, 
contractors, merchants; young men of twenty-five to forty; 
middle-aged men of forty to sixty-five; and their wives 
and daughters. They make up a not unfair cross-section 
of life in Zenith, once the hopeless separation from the 
vastly larger mass of manual labour beneath is admitted, 
and I think they were more numerous than the Babbitts. 
Of course I do not profess to have known them all; but 
I am not concerned with their numbers. The point is 
that they were Zenith. They gave the city its tone; they 
made the Babbitts appear not so much shoddy and 
unrepresentative as insignificant; their composite soul was 
the soul of Zenith. 

What, then, were these people like? In any profound 
sense that is a difficult question to answer. There was 
a deep similarity among them; something important that 
they all had in common, but something that was very 
hard to get at. It is, however, easy to say what they 
were not like. They were not like the Babbitts; they 
were not at all like the McKelveys or Horace Updike, the 
people whom George Babbitt longed to know; they were 
not like the characters in Mr. Hergesheimer’s “Cytherea,” 
nor like those in Margaret Banning’s “Country Club Peo- 
ple.’ They were less sophisticated, if to be sophisticated 
means to have a weary air and to say cynical things 
cleverly; they were more so, if it means to be reasonably 
well educated, to stand unconsciously for some reality 
(no matter what) and to have ease of manner. 

The strongest impression they made on me was one of 
smoothness. Their homes ran quietly, despite perpetual 
trouble with servants; they entertained easily; even the 
weekly dinner-dance at the Country Club gave one an 
impression of smoothness that was rather delightful. 
People did not seem to get in one another’s way; and that 
was true mentally as well as physically. They were very 
well bred and not at all self-conscious. Almost all these 
people, collectively, had grace. 

Many of the younger men were still struggling near the 
bottom of the business-ascent; a great many were less 
than well-to-do; a few were known to be virtually down 
and out. But the point is that none of them, not even 
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among these last, ever so much as qitestioned the system. 
Hatred and jealousy of individuals there may have been: 
revolt against the collective whole, or even doubt of its 
importance—none whatever! They were so sure of them- 
selves, so beautifully sure, that if an outsider expressed 
radical opinions or even questioned rudely the importance 
of the reality for which they stood, these Zenith people 
were not annoyed but politely amused. 

This was the superficial impression that I carried away 
from Zenith after my last visit, and it is so different from 
anything that I have read or heard about even the small- 
est minority in any Middle-Western city, that I have told 
it to a number of people in New York and elsewhere. My 
listeners, when at all interested, were sceptical, and usually 
observed that Zenith must be very different from most 
Middle-Western cities. It may be so. I do not profess 
to generalize on the whole region. Zenith is the only 
Middle-Western city that I know well. But I am doubt- 
ful. I rather fancy that people are corrupted by what 
they. read. They do not see things for themselves; in- 
stead, they read in novels or plays that things are thus 
and so, and take the author’s word for it. The author 
himself, I fancy, is frequently writing about what he, too, 
has read. One sees Victor Margueritte, for example, 
becoming uncomfortably aware (like all the rest of the 
elderly writers, through hearsay) that something dreadful 
has happened to the younger generation, and then setting 
out to write about it in “La Gargonne,” a work that is as 
sheerly literary, as lacking in observation, and as impos- 
sible in its psychology, as a novel by Florence Barclay. 

But, to return to the people of Zenith, I found them 
very much like well-bred people anywhere else. They 
read—the women do anyway—desultorily, as people every- 
where read; but they read books demanding some effort, 
such as “The Revolt of Civilization,’ “The Education of 
Henry Adams,’ novels by Couperus, Bojer and Knut 
Hamsun; almost never poetry. They did not know a 
great deal about pictures—at least pictures and statues 
were not an intimate part of their lives—because in Zenith 
there was no art-gallery. But a great many of them 
were intelligently and sincerely fond of music, because 
there was much good music to be heard every year. 
A string quartet would be glad indeed to draw such a 
house in New York as it draws in Zenith, When one 
comes to think of it, all this is natural enough. There 


‘is no reason why these people should be crude or conven- 


tionally Middle-Western. Almost all of them had been 
away to school or college; all had travelled widely in 
America, and a great many—especially the women—in 
Europe. 

There were, of course, different groups within this 
society, There were the very young—the debutantes and 
their swains, I observed them at the dances and talked 
casually with a few, but I really learned little about them. 
My impression was that they had magnificent and amus- 
ing savoir-faire, beneath which they hid an ashamed 
ingenuousness. I do not know or greatly care what their 
morals were, but I suppose that they were much the same 
as morals were among people of their age and wealth ten 
years ago or twenty. There was also the fast set; a small 
group of young married people. I can only repeat what 
I was told of them by others: that they drank very hard 
in order to experience some emotion in promiscuous em- 
braces, and that it was all hopelessly raw. I can not 
vouch for the truth of the description, but it sounded 
plausible. Having refused to generalize about the whole 
of the Middle West, I am not going to do so about the 
whole of the United States, but I can say, from what 
little I have seen of fast sets anywhere in America, that 
they have always been raw. I have seen elegance and 
swiftness delightfully combined in Europe, but not in 
America. It may be that this group in Zenith represented 
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some obscure, desperate and futile revolt against the 
smoothness of Zenith society, of the Zenith soul, If so, 
it was pathetic, for it did not cause so much as a ripple. 
People did not seem even shocked by it, only bored. 

This, then, was the impression I received of the people 
of Zenith: an impression of smoothness, ease, good 
manners; of something approaching grace, something 
approaching charm, It was very delightful. Still, I 
should not like to live in Zenith. For, if it has none of 
the faults popularly attributed to the Middle West, it 
has others, which are unsectional, that trouble me deeply. 
This society, which is the heart and mind and soul of 
Zenith, is immensely conservative, immensely conven- 
tional, both morally and mentally. It does not belligerently 
flaunt conventional standards, or argue in favour of them; 
it accepts them as something settled a long time since. 
There is a good deal to be said for this, or for a part of it. 
Indeed, there is a good deal to be said for most of what 
Zenith does or is. Is not more real freedom to be ob- 
tained through accepting certain age-old conventions, such 
as that of marriage and marital fidelity for instance, and 
then making the best of them, than through wasting one’s 
strength in struggling against them, with no adequate 
substitute to offer? But Zenith accepts too much. It 
accepts the Steel Corporation, the American Legion, the 
Republican party, the utter wickedness of the I. W. W., 
the sole responsibility of Germany for the war, and the 
existing economic system; though it is willing to concede 
improvements in detail. But this attitude probably con- 
tributes to the charm of this society, which is, after all, 
the same kind of charm that was to be found in English 
society before the war. 

These people are amazingly cut off from and ignorant 
of the vast labouring class. They know that not one of 
their set could be elected congressman or mayor, or even 
to membership on the school-board; but they accept the 
fact coolly and without much resentment, as revealing 
nothing more than the jealousy of the “Havenots’ for 
the “Haves”; of those at the bottom for those who have 
deservedly reached the top. Yet they are democratic 
among themselves, and, unlike the McKelveys, admit new- 
comers easily, with no inquiry into their antecedents. 
They are not really snobbish. Many of the men are em- 
ployers of labour on a large scale, yet they seem to be 
merely exasperated by the increasing difficulties in con- 
trolling their men, in much the same way that the women 
are annoyed by the difficulty of getting and keeping 
servants. They talk of demagogues, of Red propaganda, 
of the unwillingness of working-men to do an honest 
day’s work, of labour-unrest, of bolshevism—especially of 
bolshevism. But even among these employers, I could’ 
detect no perception that the whole economic system was 
being seriously questioned, and certainly no perception 
of the numerical strength and growing unity of the 
questioners. 

A lesser fault was that there was no good general con- 
versation. Indeed, there was practically no general con- 
versation at all. Perhaps this was because the men did. 
not join in. There seemed, indeed, to be a strange separa- 
tion of men from women in Zenith. The attitude of 
the men towards the women was delightful—easy,, 
courteous without being too deferential—and the women’s 
attitude towards the men was equally pleasant. But the 
men and women seemed to have nothing in common, They 
often did things together, played golf or bridge or tennis 
or even went on long canoe-trips, but they did not think 
together. They did not even appear to be united by sex- 
attraction. One simply did not feel the haunting presence 
of that restless, vivifying emotion. Zenith was uncan- 
nily, horribly cool. For real amusement the men liked 
to get off by themselves, have dinner, drink, and play 
poker or bridge. They were continually giving small 
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parties of this sort in some private dining-room of the 
Zenith Club. At one which I attended, a discussion of 
wives arose, and the model wife was esteemed the one 
who cheerfully let her husband go out any or every 
evening. 

The absence of sex-attraction in Zenith gatherings was 
only one expression of a lack that in the course of time 
seemed to me almost insupportable—the lack of thrill. 
Everything was too quiet, too even, too reasonable; no- 
body seemed ever to feel or think anything passionately. 
Everything was in low key, like the decoration in the 
houses, which was usually in good taste but very sober 
and restrained. These people, I said to myself, must have 
some emotional outlet; what is it? 

The young men, no doubt, found an outlet in business; 
for among all these men there was not one professional 
idler. It was one of the accepted conventions that a man 
must work. Some of them were idlers by nature and 
worked, I dare say, as little as possible; most of them 
worked almost fiercely. They drank hard at their stag- 
parties. I heard of one or two disreputable road-houses 
in the country near-by; so apparently somewhere in 
Zenith sex-attraction did exist, but it existed as something 
outside the magic circle. As far as I was able to learn, 
very few of the young men frequented those places. Their 
outlet was not women; they seemed strangely uninterested 
in women; they did not even talk about them at the stag- 
parties. 

But what of the women, especially the younger women? 
They appeared to be so cool, so reasonable, so sure of 
themselves and so gracious, that it seemed an impertinence 
to be sorry for them. It is true that they had their 
homes to manage and their children to bring up. But 
this took only a small part of their time. They read, of 
course; and they gave or attended a great many teas, at 
which no man was ever present. That could hardly be 
an emotional outlet. Music, perhaps, was a partial one. 
They went in for golf and boating, and they danced a 
good deal, too, and well, but without the grace of aban- 
don. To me, for all their perfection and intelligence, 
they seemed only half alive. 

They were intelligent, more so than their husbands, or 
perhaps more grown-up; and in a way they were well 
educated. They knew something about, and were inter- 
ested in, a great many subjects to which their husbands 
were indifferent. But they did not know any one thing 
thoroughly, as their husbands knew their business. That 
was, I think, because they did not know any one thing 
passionately. ‘““What can have been their outlet?” I asked 
a woman—not in Zenith. “Virtue, perhaps,” she replied. 
They seemed sadly wasted, somehow, those delightful 
young women, and only half alive. 

I think that perhaps they were subconsciously afraid 
of coming alive. They filled their days deliberately with 
pretty, well-ordered, superficial activities. They made 
existence so pleasant and so full that it disguised the 
absence of life. A proof of this seemed to appear in 
their gregariousness. If they wanted to study a period 
of history they did not do it in solitude; they organized 
a club. They even organized reading clubs. They 
organized a club or a class or a group for everything. 
It was as though they huddled together for comfort— 
and in fear. Fear of what? Of their individual selves, 
I fancy. Groups have only a factitious life; real life is 
in the individual alone. These young women were afraid 
of real life; so they were, I suppose, failures. But there 
was something finer in their failure than in their hus- 
bands’ narrow success. The young men were aware of 
but one possible activity in life: business; and they threw 
hemselves into it desperately. The young women were 
aware of a score, and, held back by all the pleasant con- 
ventions among which they existed and, unlike their hus- 
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bands, by a vague perception of dark troubled depths in 
the individual soul, threw themselves into none. 

But how charming they were; how candid, and clear, 
and decent. I wonder if they would mind if they knew 
that, even while admiring, some one had found them, and 
Zenith, a little pathetic. 

CraupE C. WASHBURN. 


THE THEATRE. 


“MISTER, PITT.” 


Miss Zona GALE has won a respectable, one might. 
say a notable, place among the group of American 
writers who are striving to expose the reality of 
different phases of our national life. Her talent is 
perhaps not as robust as that of some of her contem- 
poraries, but she has a broader range of psychological 
appreciations than most of them, and a finer back- 
ground of social valuations; and in addition she pos- 
sesses the natural human tenderness of a true literary 
creator. Miss Gale’s primary field is the small town 
of the Middle West, and this she has interpreted as 
faithfully as Miss Cather has interpreted the western 
country-side and village, or Mrs. Fisher the fields of 
New England, or Mr. Sinclair Lewis the hustling 
vulgarities of the growing Western city. She has now 
moulded one of her earlier novels into a play which 
Mr. Brock Pemberton has produced under the title of 
“Mister Pitt.” 

In a sense Mister Pitt is the village complement of 
Pa Potter, Mr. J. B. McEvoy’s eternal strap-hanger 
and marionette of an office-desk, whose misadventures 
are stirring large audiences to laughter a few blocks 
farther up Broadway. Both are American types, one 
hundred per cent pure, and both move one to mirth 
and pity. If Pa Potter is a more obviously uproarious 
creation, Mister Pitt is rendered with more mellowness 
and subtler implications. Mr. Donald Meek as Pa 
Potter seems not to be compelled to “act” his part at 
all, and in the title part of “Mister Pitt” Mr. Walter 
Huston, who is said to have been plucked by Mr. 
Pemberton from the vaudeville circuit, achieves a 
similar identification with his part. It may be that 
such characterizations are not difficult, for every nor- 
mal American is endowed by nature and environment - 
with something akin to the psychology of Pa Potter 
or Mister Pitt. 

Mister Pitt is merely one of those awkward and 
inarticulate persons whose lack of assertiveness keeps 
them from arriving anywhere in a society where the 
plums hang for salesmanship and _ self-assertiveness. 
He is equipped with honesty and kindliness, but his 
clothes and his conversation never exactly fit. We are 
introduced to him in the capacity of salesman for a 
small ‘grocery-concern, essaying his feeble patter be- 
fore sceptical housewives. In the course of his rounds 
he runs across Miss Barbara Ellsworth, whose father 
has just died, leaving her alone in a small house, help- 
lessly encumbered with debt. His instant, instinctive 
sympathy wins her attention, and she marries him, not 
because she loves him, but because on her limited 
horizon he is the only person in sight to help her out: 
of her trouble. Even though she does not love him, 
she is not unappreciative of Mister Pitt’s essential 
goodness, and she is susceptible to his limitless adora- 
tion. 

At the very outset of their marital adventures, how- 
ever, their ill-adjustment is manifest. She has a fine 
instinct for the amenities of life, while poor Mister 
Pitt has none. At the first meal in the hotel where 
they are staying during a meagre two days of honey- 
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moon, she observes that even the waiter makes fun 
of her husband’s ineptitudes; and later, when an or- 
chestra such as she had dreamed of is luring her with 
its rhythms, she discovers that he can not dance. When 
a personable male prowler insinuates himself into this 
situation and is mistakenly accepted by her husband 
as an old friend of hers, she does not trouble to correct 
the error, but accepts the interloper as a dancing- 
partner for the evening, while Mister Pitt sits alone 
in the corridor. The new man so manifestly has all 
the graces that Mister Pitt completely lacks, that the 
memory of that evening and of him remains with her 
as a romantic contrast to her drab day-to-day existence. 

At the end of a year the prowling male bobs up 
again. By this time Barbara’s feeling for the life for 
which she has let herself in is one of utter disgust 
and revolt. She has grown to hate her husband as 
the symbol of her imprisonment, and his unfailing 
tenderness and persistent good intentions serve only 
as additional irritations. They are not necessarily easy 
virtues to live with, and at the best they are poor 
compensations for awkwardness and failure. Among 
writers of the sentimental sort it is a convention that 
the arrival of a baby miraculously clears up such a 
situation. Miss Gale does not stoop to this decrepit 
device, and Barbara’s baby brings no magic for her 
trouble. The prowling male—he is a player in an 
itinerant band—unfolds to her visions of nomadic 
romance, visits to California, Australia ; and she agrees 
to join him at a hotel in Chicago. 

In her excitement she had forgotten to mention the 
baby, and when she goes to her lover she finds that 
he had not bargained on acquiring this symbol of 
domesticity. He expresses at the outset a moral un- 
willingness to deprive a father of his son, but he 
quickly drops the moral pretension, and Barbara per- 
ceives his true colours and announces that she is going 
back. For a moment this reviewer had a horrible 
fear that Miss Gale was about to do the all-too-proper 
thing and condemn her ill-assorted pair to live un- 
happily ever after; but Miss Gale’s psychological 
processes are not so naive. Barbara returns the baby, 
but tears herself away, like a Middle-Western Nora, 
to seek her destiny alone. Miss Gale gives us a final 
glimpse of Mister Pitt twenty years later. After his 
wife left, kindly neighbours in a position to care for 
his baby induced the little man to seek his fortune in 
the Klondike, and now he returns as empty-handed 
as he went, despite the local report of his fortune. 
His grown son, who had created a wholly romantic 
picture of his father, is almost overwhelmed with the 
disillusionment of the humble reality, and his attitude 
towards Mister Pitt is much like the attitude of his 
mother, twenty years before. At least, however, life 
has taught Mister Pitt to accept himself and make 
the best of it, and Mr. Huston makes it appear that 
his very ineptitudes have acquired a certain touching 
dignity. One is inclined to forgive Miss Gale for 
letting Mister Pitt, through the shrewdness and hon- 
esty of his former partner, realize a gold mine in the 
end, and for giving him a daughter-in-law who un- 
expectedly appreciates him, On the stage, virtue must 
not be its only reward. 

(Miss Gale is not yet as thoroughly at home in the 
theatre as she is when handling the technique of a 
novel. Her play sprawls a bit; but that quality is 
welcome rather than not in a season of sometimes 
almost painfully deft dramatic workmanship. Her 
interludes of the town gossips are highly effective ; and 
these assist her materially in creating that background 
of tragic vacuity which appals observant foreign visi- 
tors to the lesser communities of our American hinter- 
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land. In Miss Gale’s eyes the coterie of gossips and 
scandal-mongers of the small town are not mere figures 
of comedy ; they assume the significance of phenomena 
of social frustration and perversion. Her comedy is 
enriched by its unobtrusive back-drop of social dreari- 
ness. “Mister Pitt” is American first-cousin to “Mr. 
Polly,” and not unworthy of the family. 
Harotp KELLocK. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A PROFOUND SAYING. 


Sirs: Referring to the last sentence of the second paragraph 
in your Current Comment, 16 January, may I recall to your 
memory a saying of Brand Whitlock, which goes much far- 
ther than you go, but with equal truth: “When you define 
liberty, you limit it, and when you limit it you destroy it.” 
I am, etc., G. D. M. 


CANNY CAUTION. 

Sirs: I am a professor and a poor man (the allocation is 
no longer otiose, where sundry of one’s colleagues are also 
bank-directors or realtors), and must not squander my bud- 
get or embarrass my academic standing. So before I renew 
my subscription may I ask for your guarantee that the Ku 
Klux Klan has not got its Kleagle eye upon you? I am, 
etc., 


West of Chicago. Rogert WyLie WELDON. 


WHAT ARE LIBRARIES FOR? 
Sirs: The Freeman’s commendation of “The State,” by 
Franz Oppenheimer, led me to ask the Public Library of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, to secure a copy. I have received 
the following notice: 

“The question of adding to the library ‘The State,’ by 
Franz Oppenheimer, recently suggested by you, has been con- 
sidered by the trustees. In their judgment it is not advisable 
to buy the book for the library. 

Louisa M. Hooper, Librarian.” 

This library refused to buy, or even to accept as a gift, 
Professor Zechariah Chafee’s ‘Freedom of Speech.” Is 
“The State” really a dangerous book that should be kept 
from the generality? I am, etc., 


Brookline, Massachusetts. Henry W. PINKHAM. 


INDEPENDENCE OF PRIVILEGE. 


Sirs: You people are always beefing about things, about 
privilege, and monopoly, and etc. Well, what good is it? 
The world is all right; spiritually, that is. In their hearts 
it doesn’t make any difference about privilege or monopoly 
to real men. What makes me write to you is this: Maybe 
you didn’t read in the paper about William H. Vanderbilt 
up in Boston. Here is a young man that is heir to $20 million 
which no doubt you say is a result of monopoly because his 
grandparents staked off a few acres in New York City, hap- 
pening to be first on the job. 

Well, this young man Mr. Vanderbilt shows by the paper 
that privilege and monopoly don’t mean anything in his young 
life. If you read it, you know that he recently went to work 
as office-boy for Lee, Higginson & Co. with the intention of 
working up without any monopoly or privilege or anything. 

If you didn’t read it in the papers, this is what he says, 
that “of course we have not had time to get adjusted to our 
new surroundings but we find them very pleasant. I have a 
job, a chance for advancement, a beautiful home and a won- 
derful wife. What more can a fellow ask!” 

I hope you see there’s nothing in your talk about privilege, 
etc. For even without it what he shows is that a fellow 
can always have a chance for advancement, and I'll bet he 
gets advanced pretty soon. I hope you read this in the paper 
and learned something, so as you will quit beefing absut 
everything. I am, etc., 


New York City. Cuuck WARD. 
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MOUNTAIN AND MOUSE. 

Sirs: It seems to be a characteristic of the modern use of 
language to embody the subject in such a plethora of words 
that nobody can make out what it really is all about. I can 
not remember ever having seen a finer illustration of this 
than an account in a metropolitan newspaper, of the World 
Peace Plan which has just been awarded the Bok prize. It 
occupies three columns of small type, and all the proposition 
boils down to is this: That the United States Government 
should appoint a grandmother or two, or grandfather, to sit 
at the council table of the Council of Nations to admonish 
the belligerently minded nations (or their stewards, nick- 
named statesmen) to be good boys and nice and considerate 
towards one another. 

Verily, the mountain laboured and brought forth a mouse, 
and an old one at that. I am, etc., 


Fisk, Missouri. S. TMEMAN. 


A WANTON OUTRAGE. 

Strs: The old Absinthe House, at the corner of Bourbon and 
Bienville Streets, in New Orleans, was built in 1752. It is 
one of the most interesting landmarks in America, and has 
figured in the history of Louisiana and of the Louisiana 
Purchase territory. It is a place of interest to all visitors 
to New Orleans. During more than 100 years, and until 1910, 
it was a quiet, peaceful rendezvous of peaceful folk. Its archi- 
tecture is unusually attractive; its fittings are antique. It is 
now operated as a café. The prohibition-officers suspected it. 
Evidently angered because they could find no liquor-supply 
they wrecked the place. 

New Year's eve every restaurant in New Orleans was filled 
with liquor-drinking patrons. Great bootlegging-syndicates 
operate openly and wholly unmolested. 

But for one quarter of an ounce of liquor, the prohibition- 
arm of our Government gaily proceeds to wreck a landmark 
of old New Orleans. I am, etc., 

W. CG. 


BOOKS. 


A SYNTHETIC RUSSIAN. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of Alexander Herzen’s death 
was commemorated in January, 1920, by Soviet Russia 
and by the Russian émigrés of practically all shades. 
But for the fact that his writings are so little accessible 
to the Western world, this event would probably have 
been noted universally; for few modern minds have 
been more catholic than that of Alexander Herzen. 
If to a Russian his name is associated with those of 
Belinsky, Turgenev, Aksakov, Bakunin, to the non- 
Russian his name should invoke those of Kossuth, 
Mazzini, Louis Blanc, Herwegh, Proudhon. The 
breadth and flexibility of his outlook brought him into 
contact with divers groups and parties, while at the 
same time holding him aloof from all definite labels 
and classifications. He was one of the first Russians 
to greet enthusiastically St. Simon, particularly his 
views on the emancipation of woman and la réhabili- 
tation de la chair, but he rejected the Utopianism and 
sentimentalism of the St. Simonists. While partly 
approving of Fourier he resented the barrack-like 
rigidity of his phalanstéres, and although he declared 
himself ‘a socialist he refused to accept Marx’s inter- 
pretation of history—just as his Hegelianism meant 
the dialectic method, the “algebra of revolution,” 
minus Hegel’s Statism and deification of reason. He 
was an ardent revolutionist, but he abhorred terrorism 
of any sort, accepting the ax only as an ultima ratio, 
and parting roads with Bakunin, to whom any little 
riot was worth more than a dozen parliaments. An 
aristocrat to the marrow of his bones, he was free 
from haughtiness or conceit, just as his democratism 
had no touch of the plebeian or vulgar. Herzen founded 


Narodnik socialism, but though championing the 
obshchina as a pledge for the freedom of the Russian 
people from the thraldom of private property, he did 
not idolize it, and admitted that the obshchina absorbed 
the individual and that “all undeveloped communism 
crushes personality.” Saturated with Western culture, 
he was too critical of it to be ranked with Westerners, 
while his sympathies with the sociological views of 
the Slavophiles did not bring him into their camp, 
because he faced the future and they yearned for the 
pre-Petrine past. Herzen was a true Russian, in Dos- 
toievsky’s sense, that is, “omni-human”; or, to use 
Nietzsche’s phrase, he was a Good European. 

Herzen’s strength lay in the essay and the memoir ; 
his fiction was second-rate. A polyglot of a broad and 
solid education, gracefully urbane, he wrote in a style 
which possessed the keenness of Voltaire and the wit 
of Heine but was tempered by the emotionalism of 
conviction that was Nietzsche’s. It is, therefore, with 
great satisfaction that one greets the first volume of 
his memoirs.* When completed these volumes will 
give the English reader not only a brilliant portrayal 
of metropolitan and provincial Russia during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, but also an acute analy- 
sis of Western European affairs and personalities 
from 1847 to 1870, an analysis valuable both as a 
diagnosis and as a prognosis. 

Mr. Duff, the translator, has to his credit some good 
translations and editions of Russian texts, and the 
present volume is a fine achievement in the literature 
of translations. It has, however, one serious flaw; it 
is incomplete. The translation was made from the 
Russian edition of 1913, a highly censored version 
from which everything that might be interpreted as 
lese-majesty or criticism of the Orthodox church was 
expurgated. It is inexplicable why a person residing 
outside Tsaristic Russia should have preferred this 
garbled text to the Geneva edition of Herzen’s works, 
published in the ’seventies, or the new Russian edition, 
1915-1921, or the Berlin edition, 1921. The excisions 
are by no means trifling; in certain cases they are 
equivalent to emasculation. Let me cite one example. 
The English text tells of an army officer who was 
reported dead by mistake, and whose name was there- 
fore stricken off the lists by Paul I. The living corpse, 
inconvenienced in many ways, was forced to go to 
Petersburg and hand in a petition to the Tsar for his 
restoration to the rank of the living. This is the end 
of the story in the English version. The unexpurgated 
original goes on to say that Paul I wrote with his own 
hand on the officer’s petition: “In view of the fact 
that the death of the officer has been sanctioned by an 
All-Highest decree, the officer’s request is to be 
rejected.” 

(Most important of all: the emasculated Herzen of 
the English text may appear to the innocent reader 
as a liberal, a notion which is likely to cause Herzen, 
genuine radical that he was, to turn in his grave. One 
may be misled into bestowing this label on him because 
of the romantic predilections of his early life, described 
in the first volume. Yet even as early as 1833 the 
nineteen-year-old Herzen observed that the liberals 
looked askance at him and his circle, regarding them 
as having “gone astray.” For even then the yearnings 
of the youth who chafed under the double yoke of a 
joyless home ruled by a lordly eccentric and of a 
stifling military autocracy were above and beyond lib- 
eral opportunism. In a letter written about that time, 
which fell into the hands of the police and became part 
of the “evidence” against him, Herzen wrote: “Con- 


1“The Memoirs of Alexander Herzen.” Parts I and II. Trans- 
lated by J. D. Duff. New Haven: Yale University Press. $4.00. 
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stitutional parties lead nowhere; all constitutions are 
mere contracts between a master and his slaves, The 
problem is not to improve the condition of the slaves, 
but to eliminate them altogether.” 

In 1847, after undergoing imprisonment, exile and 
petty persecution, Herzen extricated himself from the 
fetters of Nicholas I and left Russia for ever. He 
crossed the frontier an enthusiastic Westerner, enter- 
ing the Promised Land with reverence for its civil- 
ization and with hopes for the rising revolutionary 
tide throughout the Continent. But after remaining 
a close and active observer of the events of 1848 and 
1849, Herzen became a Jeremiah lamenting the ruins 
of the temple. Through the smoke of small revolts, 
through the fracas of quasi-revolutionary cant, he 
discerned the actual physiognomy of the West, eS: 
Mill’s “conglomerated mediocrity” in the grip of the 
god of Acquisition, worshipped by the bourgeois as well 
as by the majority of the workers and peasants who 
aspired to become bourgeois. This inner slavery, he 
thought, rendered all political changes—constitutions, 
republics, parliaments—futile, at best palliatives whose 
benefit was dubious, since “by means of temporary 
alleviation they make one forget the malady.” Herzen 
regarded the contemporary representative bodies as a 
“colossal squirrel-wheel.” Even the “mother of parlia- 
ments” provoked him to exclaim: “Is it possible to 
stand more majestically in one spot, while assuming 
the air of a solemn march, than do the two English 
Houses!” Parliamentarism appeared to him as a 
device employed by the liberals to hide the hollowness 
of their intentions and the falseness, perhaps uninten- 
tional, of their promises. His analysis is quite applic- 
able to the situation in Russia between March and 
November, 1917, and in a measure to the Germany 
of Ebert, Noske and Scheidemann. Western Europe 
was, in the eyes of Herzen, hopelessly Philistine and 
moribund—a consoling thought, for “the coffin of a 
decrepit civilization serves at times as the manger for 
a new-born saviour.” He foresaw the world-war 
which would leave the Continent in a state resembling 
that which followed the Thirty Years War, the rise of 
military communism, the bankruptcy of the modern 
State, the advent of the new barbarians “coming to 
put an end to the old and impotent, and to clear the 
way for the fresh and new.” 

Did Herzen have in mind his own people when he 
spoke of the new barbarians? Most probably, yes. 
Disabused of his faith in the Promised Land he turned 
his eyes to dark, knout-ridden Russia for his dreams 
of a better world. In the Russian serfs he saw a 
much more hopeful element than in the bourgeois, 
actual or potential, of the West. The communistic 
principles of the obshchina, of the mir, of the artel, 
and even of Cossackdom, demonstrated to Herzen the 
superiority of the Russian people over the Western 
nations enslaved by the principle of private property. 
He believed that the Russian peasants were sufficiently 
mature for a social revolution, for a transition from 
feudalism to socialism, omitting the stage of Western 
capitalism. Experience has taught us to take these 
positive beliefs of Herzen with a grain of salt, but the 
negative attributes he ascribes to Russia are still diffi- 
cult to gainsay. In an open letter to Michelet, Herzen 
argued that Russia’s gloom and isolation might ulti- 
mately be of service to her advancement. The West 
was burdened with a rich past, with monuments and 
traditions, too precious and too much cherished to be 
discarded in favour ofa new, unknown order. Russia 
was free from such a burden. “Our traditions are 
ahead of us.” Nothing bound Russia to the past, and 
for this reason he said: “A thinking Russian is the 
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most independent person on earth. What can stop 
him?” “We are independent because we possess 
nothing. We have scarcely anything to love. All our 
memories are full of gall and chagrin. Education, 
knowledge were administered to us on the point of 
the bayonet.” But are not the Western traditions also 
Russian traditions? Is not the West, in the words of 
Dostoievsky, the second fatherland of every Russian? 
Herzen was very discriminating on this point. The 
Russians, he said in effect, accept the past of the West 
as a lesson only, but refuse to be “guardians of its 
historic legacies.” “We share your doubts,” he said, 
“but your faith leaves us cold. We share your hatred, 
but we do not understand your attachment to what 
you have inherited from your ancestors; we are too 
oppressed, too miserable to be content with a half-free- 
dom. You are bound by scruples, you are checked 
by arriéres-pensées; we are free from both, we lack 
only strength.” While admitting the superiority of 
Western political institutions over those of Russia, 
Herzen observed that these institutions had become ob- 
solete and no longer corresponded to modern needs and 
conceptions. “The West bears an embryo, but it desires 
to continue its former mode of living, and does every- 
thing to produce an abortion. We do not know which 
of them will suryive—the mother or the child, or how 
they may be reconciled. But there is no doubt that 
the mother represents rather memories, and the 
embryo hopes.” The present West is unacceptable, 
he feels, to Russia; it is corrupted by a threadbare 
morality, by a “Roman-Barbarian” law, by ubiquitous 
and omnipotent mediocrity. However beggarly, ignor- 
ant and oppressed Russia is, she would not exchange 
places with the West. “To be sure, there is something 
mad in our life, but there is nothing vulgar, nothing 
stagnant, nothing Philistine.” It required a good deal 
of temerity on the part of a Westerner (as Herzen 
was labelled by friends and enemies) to speak in such 
terms of his country during the gloomiest period of 
its history, in the year 1851. To Michelet and other 
Western Europeans who regarded with pity and con- 
tempt an autocratic Russia that was deprived of such 
blessings as a constitution or a parliament, the aristo- 
cratic radical hurled the challenge: “Russia will never 
be juste milieu!” 

Herzen’s radicalism was free from doctrinaire rigid- 
ity. His vision was sufficiently clear to make him 
indifferent to the political forms of the State, and he 
saw no intrinsic difference between “democratic” 
France and autocratic Russia, between the justice 
administered by a judge “in a white wig, with a quill 
behind his ear, and the justice of a black African king, 
with a quill through his nostrils.” To him the first 
step towards a new order was the “liberation of the 
land,” and it is worth noting that the new Europe has 
followed in a measure Herzen’s recipe—I refer to the 
agrarian reforms in Russia, Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Bulgaria. His faith in the Russian muzhik 
had nothing in common with the messianic nationalism 
of the Slavophiles, which branded everything of the 
West as rotten and decayed. Herzen revered the 
ideals generated by Western culture and civilization, 
but he argued that the Russians, having “nothing to 
lose,” were more likely than the West itself to realize 
them. He did not regard this aptitude of Russia as a 
“mission.” This “judaic and theological rubbish” did 
not appeal to him, but he remarks: ““When we observe 
a pregnant woman we do not say that it is her mission 
to be a mother, but we certainly venture to state that, 
if let alone, she is going to give birth to a child.” He 
was not a cosmopolite, and defended the right of 
ethnic and geographic units to a separate existence. 
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Yet he made no fetish of nationalism; and, while 
championing the cause of Poland, made plain his pref- 
erence for voluntary federations of States to a 
checkerboard of small, would-be independent. units. 
Rejecting reformers, liberals, and others, who advo- 
cated the patching up of the outworn order, Herzen 
looked for a clean sweep, a social revolution; but he 
realized the futility of mapping out in advance pro- 
grammes and nicely balanced schemes for the future. 
The following words of his might be applied to the 
present Russian experiment: “The accusation that 
socialism has begun to put into practice its views and 
teachings before having worked them out adequately, 
is scholastic and empty. Social revolutions are never 
ready before the struggle; nothing is ready but the 
rejection of the old. The struggle is the actual birth 
of social ideas ; it makes abstractions live, and produces 
institutions out of theories. Utopias alone are ready 
and worked out—Plato’s republic, Thomas More’s 
island, the Christian Kingdom of Heaven.” In his-later 
years Herzen, like A. E. in our day, began to doubt 
the value of violence even in revolution. He had no 
love for an enforced communism—‘“autocracy inside 
out.” As a genuine radical he approved only of a 
revolution that meant a change of mind, achieved by 
opening the eyes of one’s opponents: and he knew 
that such a revolution is Utopian as long as the major- 
ity prefers the burden of slavery to the responsibility 
of freedom. - 
ALEXANDER KAUN. 


SPOON RIVER IN PROSE. 


Mr. Masters’s novel, “The Nuptial Flight,”* is a Spoon 
River anthology in prose. The author traces three gen- 
erations through varying fortunes to the graveyard of 
their hopes and their ambitions, and writes, not merely 
the epitaph of their desires, but also the epitaph of love— 
the universal force which impels them blindly either to 
security or to destruction. “Love! How can it be en- 
joyed if it be not nourished and protected by all that 
life can give it? The attitude of other people can mar 
it; the laws can wound it; landlords can insult it; hotels 
can dishonour it. Money, business, the means of life 
are intertwined with love and compel it to be taken as 
society commands. There is no place where freedom 
exists in love that is not at the same time armed with 
weapons of some sort against it.’ This is his theme, 
and Mr. Masters has built up a novel around it which is 
comprehensive, detailed, realistic, drab and beautiful all at 
the same time. 

In the unfolding of his story the novelist has begun 
at the beginning, setting his stage with a deliberation 
which will exasperate the impatient reader, and placing 
his properties with a care which ensures their being ex- 
actly where they belong in the course of the action. 
There is, perhaps, a little too much rehearsing in the 
early pages. Mr. Masters is not content to state even the 
most elementary facts once and to let it go at that. Minor 
details are circled round and round, and one is compelled 
to view them from so many angles that they become 
slightly wearisome. One reads that “David Prentice had 
been written of Fanny's coming, and there will be a guest 
dinner for Fanny”; and then, a few pages farther: “Yes, 
David Prentice had a dinner for Fanny, and was glad 
to welcome her’; and finally, “In the first week David 
and his wife had given a party for Fanny, and James 
Burgett was of the invited.” This method of treatment, 
combined with the shifting of tenses, slows up the nar- 
trative to a snail’s pace; the love motif emerges in perilous 
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resemblance to a funeral march. But there is strength 


in this form of writing; a rugged, relentless quality which 


is admirably descriptive of the life which it depicts. Few 


American novels have caught the essential movement of 
middle-western existence, in its hardness and its narrow- 
horizoned progress, with Mr. Masters’s exactitude. 

There is, in fact, a marked success of form in “The 
Nuptial Flight’—a form which might be described as 
symphonic. The three generations correspond roughly 
to three movements; the theme is stated in the tranquil 
lives of William and Nancy; it is developed in the sombre 
story of their son, Walter Scott, who marries Fanny. The 
treatment grows less lyrical—but not less thematic—in the 
lives of the third generation, and there is a finale devel- 
oped in the same form as the first movement. Holding 
to the analogy for a moment, one is inclined to say that 
Mr. Masters has composed with power and intensity, but 
not with sustained eloquence. His themes have been 
amply developed, but the structural beauty of his prose 
symphony suffers somewhat from repetitious passages. 
Yet one leaves the book with the consciousness that here 
is an authentic study of life, from which the inconsequen- 
tial talk of most novels has been relentlessly cut, and in 
which the stark pattern of people’s lives has been drawn 
with an undeviating sincerity. Mr. Masters has stirred 
up the mud at the bottom of the puddle; the surface is 
no longer the mirror of butterflies’ wings. 

Liste BEtt. 


MRS. GILMAN’S RELIGION. 


THE name of Charlotte Perkins Gilman has long been an 
honoured one among the feminists of the English-speaking 
world. Fortified by her compact logic, many a girl, more 
than fifteen years ago, after reading “Women and Eco- 
nomics,” stepped out into a new freedom affirmed and 
clarified. Though an ardent follower of Lester Ward, 
Mrs. Gilman called herself a humanist, and scoffed at 
the complaints of her sisters who remained meek and 
slavish under the tyranny of the “dominant sex.” In 
novels, plays, sociological studies, poetry and essays, she 
demonstrated with dry lucidity the absurdity of the 
present relation of the sexes to each other and to soci- 
ety. In her latest volume, “His Religion and Hers,” * 
the dryness seems to have become a trifle acerb, even a 
trifle hysterical. Here is the old assertion of women’s 
right to leave home, yet now combined with an almost em- 
bittered admonition that, after all, women as mothers have 
arduous duties to perform. And so from the lips of this 
istiff-backed alert warrior for women comes, to a fresh 
generation, the same familiar call to service that in different 
disguises has presented itself to their sex throughout the 
ages; the same call, in fact, that one might hear from a 
Gina Lombroso, whose essential theories, though so differ- 
ent in dénowement, seem basically to correspond with 
Mrs. Gilman’s own. 

Is it not strange, something indeed to retain in 
one’s mind and speculate upon, this propensity of 
elderly philosophers to banish from the universe any- 
thing which challenges the very rigidly held concepts 
that result from the gradual abatement of their own 
desires? In Mr. Shaw’s decorous Utopia there is no 
permanent place for sensuous pleasures. Even Sigmund 
Freud in his declining years finds reason for asserting 
that hidden in every man is a desire for death. Now 
this sharp-eyed, nimble-witted, resourceful woman em- 
ploys all her logic to prove that sex is altogether a 
shameful business, villainously indulged in by men who 
would be far better without it, and completely unnecessary, 
even detrimental, for women, except as a “contributing 
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incident to motherhood.” There are, it is needless to say, 
Many pertinent and ironic observations in this book. 
Those chapters in which the author traces the existing 
differences between men and women, their diverse activi- 
ties and psychological reactions viewed biologically and 
historically, are brilliant and convincing, and no feminist 
still inarticulate in the face of attack can afford to miss 
them. 

Mrs. Gilman asserts, as did Mr. H. G. Wells a very 
long time ago, that all that is needed to make the world 
a beautiful, happy and thoroughly satisfactory place is 
enough good will intelligently directed. When women as 
the race-type, with their hopes and expectations always 
circling about the birth and future of children, are once 
freed from the slavery inherited for generations, they will, 
with their greater altruism, be able to undo the damage 
brought about by man-made religions; religions which, 
while fostering a belief in another life, have encouraged 
abstinence from enjoyment in the present one. This is 
mainly Mrs. Gilman’s thesis. But lest we misunderstand 
what is meant by enjoyment she sprinkles her warnings 
against sex in generous reiterations. Unclean, revolting, 
degrading, “yellow” even, the whole nefarious business 
seems to her. She is not able to surmise that vulgar 
people make everything vulgar, even sex, but that the 
vulgarity of sex is a question which bears small relation 
to its frequent or infrequent expression. Yet, after all, 
perhaps we should permit Mrs. Gilman her little diatribe, 
since her volume contains, in spite of its obvious gall, so 
much excellent wisdom, and since we suspect too that no 
amount of contemptuous rage directed against the careless 
lovers of the world could really convince them that the 
strange and potent fire smouldering in their limbs is 
anything but magical and, alas, too bitterly, too tragically 
fleeting. ‘ 

ALYSE GREGORY. 


THE REAL BEATRICE CENCI. 


SHELLEY has given to the character of Beatrice Cenci a 
glory and an immortality in English literature which are 
quite unmerited, if we are to accept the evidence of well- 
documented history. This evidence has now been put be- 
fore us fully and scientifically for the first time by Pro- 
fessor Corrado Ricci,’ a former Minister of Fine Arts in 
the Italian Cabinet and a European authority on the his- 
tory and criticism of Italian art. The Cenci legend grew 
up in the absence of authoritative knowledge of sources 
of evidence. It was this legend, contained in a worthless 
Italian document, that provided Shelley with the material 
for his tragedy. According to this source, Beatrice Cenci 
and her step-mother Lucrezia were noble souls persecuted 
by the reprobate Francesco Cenci, father of Beatrice. At 
length, forced to desperation by the father’s incestuous 
attack upon his daughter, the two women resolved to kill 
Francesco. This they did with the help of two pro- 
fessional assassins, Olimpio and Marzio. Hounded down 
by Papal tyranny, Beatrice and Lucrezia were finally put 
to death for a deed that met with almost universal ap- 
proval outside the Papal curia. This story, which fired 
Shelley’s imagination with its tragic grandeur and its 
‘pathos, received support from Stendhal in an essay after- 
wards included in his ““Chroniques et Nouvelles” and from 
the Italian romantic novelist Guerrazzi. 

Professor Ricci has been able to show the falsity of 
this legend thanks to his discovery of a volume, dated 
24 May, 1599, of the Apografo or summary of the evi- 
dence brought forward by the prosecution in the trial, 
and furnished to the Cenci for their use in preparing the 
defence. This volume reveals a different Beatrice from 


1“Beatrice Cenci.” Corrado Ricci, Milan: Fratelli Treves. a2 


volumes. 
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the outraged daughter in the popular tradition. It appears 
that Francesco Cenci had retired with his family to a small 
castle overlooking the little hill-town of Petrella, in the 
Abruzzi and not far from Rieti. The motive of this rusti- 
cation ng abaert An able and strong-willed Pope, 
Sixtus V, Fesolved to make Francesco disgorge part of his 
fortune, most of which was money diverted from the funds 
of the Church by his father. Accordingly we find Count 
Cenci, hounded by creditors and with a large part of his 
wealth forfeit to the Holy See, taking refuge in hermit- 
like seclusion. His wife and daughter were virtually 
prisoners, living behind barred windows and forbidden 
to go beyond the castle precincts. Beatrice, exasperated 
by this treatment, sent word to her brother Giacomo in 
Rome, begging him to organize an attempt for the rescue 
of herself and her mother by force. Owing to stupidity 
or treachery on the part of the messenger, the letter was 
intercepted by Francesco, who hastened to Petrella in a 
state of violent anger, beat his daughter savagely—in the 
evidence at the trial she admitted that he broke one of 
her finger-nails—and imprisoned her for three days on 
bread and water. When liberated she appeared to be very 
docile but was overheard by a servant to say, “He'll pay 
for this.” 

At this stage of events there appears the figure of 
Olimpio Calvetti, actually one of the principal actors in 
the drama but reduced in Shelley’s “Cenci” to the minor 
role of a paid assassin. He was guardiano or keeper of 
the castle. Evidently he was of a handsome and im- 
pressive appearance, for contemporary witnesses described 
him as “un ’uomo bello e grande,’ and when he was killed 
he was thought to be fifty years old, although his real 
age was between thirty and thirty-five. He soon attracted 
the notice of Beatrice, a fact observed by her tyrannical 
and suspicious father, who made Olimpio leave the castle 
and live in a house near by. It is probable that the 
original idea of Beatrice was to use Olimpio merely as 
an instrument in her scheme against her father, but a 
liaison was formed between them and at least one child 
was born to them. Olimpio circumvented Francesco’s 
measures by entering the castle at night by means of a 
window reached with a very long scaling-ladder. He 
would leave his mistress’s room before daybreak, hiding the 
ladder in the mass of shrubbery outside the walls of the 
castle. It was not long before Olimpio was entirely won 
over to the plan for the assassination of his master, and 
he went to Rome to confer with the disaffected Giacomo 
and with Bernardo, a younger son of the Count. Giacomo 
gave Olimpio a small quantity of opium and some poison, 
and he returned to Petrella to carry out the plot hatched 
by Beatrice and himself. 

The details of this plot and its final execution present 
a strange blending of subtlety and naiveté quite charac- 
teristic of sixteenth-century Italy. The opium was to 
be used to drug the wine which Francesco always drank 
with his supper, and in the heavy sleep that would follow 
he was to be given the poison supplied by Giacomo. The 
second part of this scheme failed because of the uncer- 
tainty of the murderers concerning the correct way to 
administer the poison to the sleeping man. Beatrice and 
her accomplices—Olimpio and her step-mother Lucrezia— 
then resolved to use more violent means to kill Francesco 
in his sleep. But the old man’s great physical strength 
was notorious, and the services of a certian Catalano, 
otherwise known as Marzio, the name he bears in Shel- 
ley’s tragedy, were enlisted. At 5.30 a. m. on 9 Septem- 
ber, 1598, Beatrice, Olimpio and Catalino entered Fran- 
cesco’s room, while Lucrezia remained outside. Beatrice 
opened the shutters and the Count awoke with a surly 
demand to know what was disturbing him: “Old, che 
cosa e questa?” Catalano fell upon him and held him 
down in his bed while Olimpio killed him with a pointed 
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hammer. This was done with so much violence that a 
hole several inches deep was made in the skull, and the 
bedding and mattresses were saturated with blood. As 
soon as the Count was dead,.Olimpio went out on the 
balcony and tried to break down the railing around it, 
to give the appearance of its having collapsed. It was 
too strong for the united efforts of the whole party, and 
they succeeded only in pushing it outwards. Day was 
rapidly advancing by this time and the criminals began 
to lose their heads. 
tried to break through the tiled floor of the balcony and 
create an appearance that this had given way. Here 
again they were foiled; the balcony was supported on 
large’ corbels and it was impossible to make a hole big 
enough for the body of Francesco to fall through. Finally, 
the corpse’ was let down into a chute used for garbage, 
and it fell into the garden below the balcony. ‘The more 
obvious traces of the crime were hurriedly removed; the 
bloody mattresses were taken to a garret, the ham- 
mer was thrown into some bushes, and Lucrezia lay on 
the floor in a pretended swoon. It was now daylight and 


the servants were beginning to come up from the village, 


so the cry of “Help, help’ was raised. When some of 
the villagers, with the priests, had arrived, the body of 
Francesco was taken to the local church; it was washed 
at a fountain on the way, and buried with such indecent 
haste that even Italians of the secento were shocked. 
The brothers of Beatrice were sent for but did not 
arrive at Petrella until after the funeral: they stayed a 
very short time and took Olimpio with them when they 
returned to Rome. His position as co-partner in crime 


with Giacomo and as the paramour of a daughter of the © 


Cenci flattered his vanity, and he soon made himself hate- 
ful to the brothers by his overweening familiarity. 
Giacomo resolved to get rid of him, and, sending him out 
to the country because of alleged suspicions as to his 
presence in Rome, had him murdered on the frontier of 
the Papal States. 

During this time events had been moving rapidly 
at Petrella, whence rumours were beginning to find their 
way into the Pope’s court. The villagers, with the help 
of their priests, had reconstructed the crime in their own 
imaginations with singular accuracy. An investigation 
was held by order of the Pope and the most damning evi- 
dence was obtained. The body of Francesco was ex- 
humed and the mutilated head examined, the hammer was 
found, and the bloody mattress, or rather the lana or 
woollen stuffing taken out of it, was discovered in an 
upper room of the castle. Olimpio was detected in an 
attempt to enlarge the hole in the balcony, and Catalano, 
his assistant in the murder, was seen fleeing hurriedly 
away to another district. 

The facts revealed by the investigation at Petrella led 
to the arrest of Lucrezia and Beatrice, of her brothers 
Giacomo and Bernardo and of Catalano, who was brought 
back from his hiding-place in the country. He turned 
“King’s evidence’ as it would have been called in Eng- 
land, and was the chief witness in the trial, although he 
died in prison before its conclusion. It is clear that much 
pressure was brought to bear upon the authorities to hush 
up the whole case, but Clement VIII was inflexible and 
the prosecution was carried on remorselessly until signed 
confessions were wrung from the prisoners under torture. 
The defence was conducted by Prospero Farinaccio, the 
ablest jurist of his day. He realized the futility of deny- 
ing the murder and hit on the expedient of pleading justi- 
fiable homicide on the ground of incest. Apart from the 
fact that incest had not hitherto been mentioned at all 
by Beatrice, even under torture, Farinaccio’s plea failed 
on account of poorly rehearsed evidence. Beatrice denied 
her father’s harshness and cruelty to her, and was there- 
upon confronted with the evidence for Francesco’s beat- 


Having failed with the railing, they - 


ing her and the torn finger-nail that bore witness to his 
violence. The charge of incest made against the dead 
man was supported by the “faked” evidence of two women 
servants whose testimony broke down under cross- 
examination. They were examined separately and their 
statements were in many respects entirely contradictory. 
After this, the verdict and the sentence were inevitable. 
Lucrezia, Beatrice and Bernardo were sentenced to be 
beheaded; Giacomo, as instigator of the actual murder, to 
have his head broken with a hammer and his body quar- 
tered. Bernardo’s sentence was “mitigated,” in view of 
his extreme youth and Giacomo’s protestations of his 
younger brother’s innocence, to perpetual slavery in the 
galleys after witnessing the execution of the other mem- 
bers of the family. 

The unspeakably brutal execution was carried out in 
all its merciless details before the castle of Sant’ Angelo. 
Popular sympathy was with Beatrice, despite the weight 
of evidence against her, and’ the legend of her innocence 
and her chastity may be said to commence with the pro- 
cession of the Roman populace at night to honour her 
remains with flowers and lighted candles. The tradition 
of this legend, put into manuscript form, gave Shelley 
the inspiration for his drama. 

Professor Ricci has done his work with the conscien- 
tious thoroughness of a real historian. He is documented 
as no other writers on the Cenci have been, and he gives 
us all his sources in an exhaustive bibliography appended 
to his second volume. Perhaps the sentimentalist will re- 
sent the destruction of Beatrice Cenci’s halo, but scholar- 
ship has gained and historical truth is worth more than 
a few broken idols. Grorce D. Meapows. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Tue quality of “Captures”? is of that suave, finished texture 
which is characteristic of Mr. Galsworthy’s art when it is 
applied to the short story. This accomplished writer is a 
master in a subtle blending of the materials of fiction which 
endows the completed work with an air of spontaneity, as if 
plot and characters had been brought together by some chem- 
ical action. One would say, at first thought, that mere story- 
interest is subordinate, and in a sense it is, but that is entirely 
different—in Mr. Galsworthy’s case—from implying that it is 
inferior. Every element has its due place in the scheme of 
these stories; they are structurally satisfying and rightly 
proportioned. TB: 


THE writer of the papers loosely but comfortably grouped 
under the title of “Country Folk”? confesses to haying spent 
nearly forty years in one “pleasant, peaceful Berkshire vil- 
lage.” Thus it will be seen that he has the background, no 
less than the temperament, for the kind of literary labour 
disclosed in this amiable volume. The rector of Barkham, 
realizing that a great many of the choice types of rural life 
in England are on the wane and some of them already fading 
from memory, has sought to bring them into the centre of 
the picture for a final curtsey. His studies are manifestly a 
labour of love, and he has wrought these papers with care 
and a certain antiquated grace. The squire, the parson, the 
country doctor, the schoolmaster and the parish clerk pass 
in review, and there are further glimpses of such stirring 
figures as the landlord of the inn and the gamekeeper. Right 
next to the gamekeeper, by the way, is the poacher—just as 
fascinating a figure as any other, and one that, is destined 
perhaps to leave quite as wide a regret at his passing. 
TecBy 


Dousttess the circulation of the blood-stirring narratives 
compiled by Charles J. Finger, with the generic title of “High- 
waymen,”* will not be extensive among the contemporary 
footpads of modern cities. It is a pity. The standards of 


1“Captures.” John Galsworthy. New -York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.00. 

2“Country Folk.” Peter H. Ditchfield. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co, $3.00. 


8 “Fighwaymen.” 


Charles J. Finger. New York: Robert M. McBride 
Co. $3.00. - ' 
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the calling have fallen from the high estate which once 
distinguished them; faint heart ne'er won fair booty in the 
days of Jack Sheppard, Dick Turpin and Colonel Blood. 
Ethics—even the swashbuckling sort—play no part in the 


the front page of the newspapers is a puny fame compared 
with the country-wide acclaim which gladdened the vocation 
of the rogue of England’s hey-day. These are brisk and 
well-told stories of Mr. Finger's, set down in a compact and 
unadorned prose which goes well with the racy events de- 
picted. Robbery, in those times, implied circulation of the 
blood as well as of the currency; one feels the tingle upon 
these pages. Be 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


AN interesting book that remains to be written is an Eco- 
nomic History of Literature. I have been told that James 
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Thomson (“B. V."), in one of his essays, suggested some- | 


thing of this kind; but as far as I am aware no serious 
attempt has ever been made to carry out the project. It 
is assumed by certain critics that literary forms arise by 
a sort of spontaneous generation, that they are the result 


of an experimentation carried on, so to speak, in vacuo, | 


that they are prompted by nothing outside the imagina- 


tion of the writer. This is a characteristically modern | 
theory; it springs, I suppose, from our fear of the | 
promiscuity and the immense power of the contemporary | 
public; we can not bear to think that our mental life is | 


influenced by forces for which we have so little respect. 


ACTUALLY, of course, these forms are created—or rather, 
to speak more truly, suggested—by conditions over which 
the writer has little control. There are reasons, largely 
economic, for the general tendency of Americans to think 
in terms of the short story. There were reasons of a 
similar sort for the emergence of the apocalyptic literature 
of the early Christians (the literature of the catacombs), 
of the fabliaux of the Middle Ages, of the sonnet in the 
courts of the Renaissance, of the periodical essay of the 
eighteenth century; there were reasons, primarily and 
obviously economic, for the emergence of the three-decker 
novel and the type of English biography of which Mr. 
Strachey complained in the preface of “Eminent Vic- 
torians.” The rise of the prosperous middle-class fam- 
ily—the sort of fantily we see, gathered about the evening 
lamp, in so many woodcuts of the ’forties and ‘fifties— 
determined the character of the Victorian novel, just as 
the character of American humour was determined by the 
life of the frontier; and we have only to imagine the 
long, blank winter evenings in the castle halls of the 
Middle Ages to understand those interminable narrative 
poems that have come down to us. Forms are created by the 
individual writer, but they are suggested, they are even 
necessitated, by circumstances that lie wholly outside him- 
self. Sometimes these circumstances press upon him di- 
rectly; in primitive states of society the literary mind has 
no choice whatever in the disposition of its energy. At 
other times the pressure is indirect, as when there exists a 
general tendency towards oratory, for example, or history. 


An economic historian would trace the causes of those 
“general tendencies.” There is a certain typical moment 
at which the epic flourishes; at other times history be- 
comes the absorbing preoccupation of minds that are 
equally adapted to poetry or the novel. The emergence 
of the sense of nationality in subject peoples is invari- 
ably followed by the same series of literary phenomena” 
poets become philologists, the old folk-ballads are revived 
and rehandled in epic and dramatic forms and the most 
pedestrian imaginations are filled with heroic thoughts. 
At some periods every writer seems to be drawn towards 
comedy, at others towards tragedy; material deprivation 
leads to the production of Utopias and visions of an 
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opulent paradise; in times of excess people write of the 
simple life and the noble savage. Behind all these facts 
economic motives are at work; and often the chain of 


current hold-up, and the one-day notoriety vouchsafed by | Sause and effect Hes on the surface. 


WE are told, for instance, that the form of Krylov's fables 
was a direct result of the censorship in Russia. Krylov 
was obliged to find a means of uttering obliquely the 
things he had to say in criticism of Russian society; had 
it not been for the censorship his mind might well have 
taken a totally different turn, and Russia would have had 
an orator instead of a fabulist. The inadequate size of 
the marble block compelled Michelangelo to devise the 
crowded attitude of his Moses; and many of the indirec- 
tions of literature—symbolism, allegory, irony—have had 
as one of their causes a similar limitation imposed from 
without. The need of circumventing authority has been 
productive of countless literary devices, many of which 
have perpetuated themselves long after their original 
occasion has passed. 


Tartne has explained, by a study of the milieu, the charac- 
ter of many of the great artistic periods; but what gives 
birth to these periods is another matter. They exist, as 
other periods exist in which nothing of importance ap- 
pears. What circumstances create them, create the audi- 
ence that renders them possible, create the channels 
through which the writer expresses himself? What occa- 
sioned, for example, the sudden flowering of Russian 
literature in the generation that followed Pushkin, the 
so-called New England Renaissance in America? Here 
we have a subject for one chapter; we have another in 
the effects of war. Wars seem to be invariably succeeded 
by periods either of cynicism or of mysticism. German 
literature was generally mystical after the Napoleonic 
wars, as it is again to-day; and as French literature, after 
a brief return to the romantic liberalism of the days of 
Victor Hugo, once more exhibits the cynicism of the 
generation that followed the war of 1870. Another of the 
consequences of war is a general realignment of interna- 
tional influences. Before the last war the small number 
of American writers who are open to foreign influences 
were open to the whole of northern Europe; since then 
Russia and Scandinavia have ceased to exist for them; 
they are interested in France alone. On the other hand, 
the Italian thought of the nineteenth century, which had 
been completely overshadowed by German thought, has 
entered the European stream. An Italian philosopher has 
taken his place in the centre of the cultivated world; but 
without the war it is hardly to be supposed that he could 
have carried all his predecessors with him. 


ANorHER subject for the historian would be a study of 
the means—! can think of no better phrase—of econo- 
mizing literary energy. An immense amount of talent 
remains undeveloped or develops in the wrong way be- 
cause of the lack of the simplest agencies. Criticism can 
not exist in a country that provides no vehicles for it— 
as was almost the case in America a generation ago; and 
if it is true that genius does what it must, it is also true 
that talent does what it can, and only what it can, and 
that it will soon dry up unless it finds a channel open 
for it. The effects of a system of patronage and pen- 
sions, of a State theatre, of competitions, might be studied 
in this connexion; and still more, the history of the peri- 
odical press. Many writers have owed their existence, or 
at least their first momentum, to the existence of certain 
magazines. These are only a few of the strings that an 
Economic History of Literature would bring together, for 
economic motives have played as large a part in literary 
history as in the history of the life that literature 
expresses. 
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THE attention of our readers is directed to the notice of the 
FREEMAN’S approaching suspension as printed on page 508. 


Although the paper will be published and sent to subscribers 
until the volume closes (No. 208, 5 March), the present number 
is the last which will be on sale at news stands and book shops; 
future issues will be obtainable only at the office of publication, 


116 West 13th Street, New York. | 


Those who intend to purchase back numbers or complete 
sets of the FREEMAN, or who wish to obtain Volume VIII, 
bound or unbound, when it is complete, are advised to act 
at once. Prices of back numbers, and of complete volumes, 
bound or unbound, will be given on application. 


The delayed index to Volume VII and the index to the 
current volume will be ready soon after the publication of the 
final number, and they will be sent to those who have already 
requested them and to those who may do so before this volume 
ends. 


As promptly as possible after the publication of the last 
number, checks for the unexpired term of their subscription 
will be sent to readers, except where the subscriptions have 
been ordered by agents, dealers or donors. In such cases the 
refund will go to those who actually paid us for the subscrip- 
tions. 


Tue FREEMAN CoRPORATION 
116 West 13th Street 
New York City 


